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OU Gculed have thought that by now everyone under- 
stood what was meant by the word ‘war’. After all, I am 
afraid war, in one form or another, has been stalking 
= across this ‘world of ours ever since man began to organise 
elf into national societies. In the less complicated days of the 
teenth century, when the armed forces of one country were 
ed against another the two countries were recognised to be in 
State of war. This state of war continued until one or other of 
countries capitulated. The war was then terminated by a 
tated or a negotiated peace. The word ‘ war’ apparently pre- 
ated no semantic problems then. The use of national forces for 
Military purposes afforded no scope for argument or discussion as 
what word should be used to describe the state of affairs that 
xisted. It was simply war. And in that simple-minded world it 
as recognised that the nation which was the first to use its mili- 
a forces was called the aggressor. And on the basis of this unso- 
isticated understanding of the words ‘ war’ and ‘ aggression ” 
been built up what might be described as a body of inter- 
national rules for the conduct of war—the Hague Conventions. 
this basis, too, numerous international treaties and declara- 
3 have been founded. The Anglo-Jordan Treaty of Alliance, for 
mce, which was signed as recently as 1948, provided that each 
‘the two countries should come to the assistance of the other in 
2 event of one becoming ‘ engaged i in war ’. But the treaty con- 
o definition of the word ‘ war’. Was none considered neces- 
was vagueness deliberately sought? Frankly, I do not know. 


at I do knowl is that at any moment in the past two weeks* 


oe Egypt, and the Use of Force 


By RICHARD SCOTT ‘ 


the way that the British Government interpreted this phrase 
“engaged in war’ could have been extremely important. Because 
at any moment in the past two weeks Jordan could have become 
engaged in fighting Israel—and it is still not impossible that she 
will. And if fighting had broken out between Israel and Jordan 
because of Jordan’s military alliance with Egypt, who would have 
been considered the aggressor? And would the hostilities have been 
called “war’? Would this country have had to go to Jordan’s 
assistance under the terms of our treaty of alliance? 

So far, that is a hypothetical case. But the recent developments 
both in Hungary and in Egypt have given us actual examples of the 
way in which heavy fighting can take place without its being 
officially recognised as constituting war. Take first the Israeli 
attack on Egypt which touched off the present crisis in the Middle 
East. What was the situation before the Israeli attack was 
launched? One relevant thing to remember is that Egypt already 
considered herself to be in a state of war with Israel. That is to 
say, the war which the Arab states launched against Israel immedi- 
ately she had been set up as an independent state was never ter- 
minated by a peace treaty. The fighting had been ended by the con- 
clusion of separate armistice agreements between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours. That was in 1949. But ever since then Egypt 
had claimed, and exercised, the rights of a belligerent in stopping 
Israeli ships from passing through the Suez Canal or from using the 
Israeli port of Elath, at the northern end of the gulf of Akaba. As 
I say, Egypt justified this action on the grounds that she was still 
technically i in a state of war with Israel. And she maintained this 
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claim and continued to apply her blockade against Israel in spite of the 

Security Council’s demands that she should desist. 

Another relevant factor is that at almost no time since 1949 were 
Israel’s borders free from attack from one or other of her Arab neigh- 
bours. For the most part, the attacks came from Egypt. It is significant 
that one of the quietest periods for a long time on the Egyptian-Israel 


border was after Colonel Nasser had precipitated the first Suez crisis ~ 


by his sudden nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company. This action 
produced a storm in London and Paris and considerable ill feeling in 
other nations of the world. There was a clear possibility, even in those 
early days, that the British and French Governments would use force 
against Egypt in order to impose a solution of the canal dispute. And 
throughout those months of crisis Colonel Nasser deployed the Egyptian 
forces to meet a possible Anglo-French attempt to seize the canal. The 
attacks by Egyptian commandos across the Israeli border stopped. The 
frontier remained quiet. 

Meanwhile, the countries which are mainly concerned with free 
navigation on the canal were holding conferences in London to try 
to produce a peaceful solution to the dispute. They were making little 
headway against Egypt’s obduracy. A meeting of the Security Council 
seemed to take the matter no further. Colonel Nasser clearly began to 
see himself once again successfully defying the demands both of the 
United Nations and of the canal users, And it may well have seemed 
to him that after more than three months of talk and discussion the. 
threat of Anglo-French military action over the canal need not any 
‘longer be treated seriously. And so, as is the way with dictators, 
President Nasser immediately looked for new adventures—or, rather, 
he returned to the old one from which he had been temporarily 
distracted—the harassing of Israel. But his apparent success in the 
‘matter of the canal had increased his ambitions and his self-confidence. 
He now set about organising a concerted Arab campaign against Israel. 
He organised a unified command between the forces of Egypt, Syria, 
‘and Jordan. And he made no bones about its purposes. Meanwhile, the 
forays into Israel by Egyptian commandos had been resumed. 


Who Was the Aggressor ? 

Briefly, that is the situation which faced Israel on the eve of her 
attack against Egypt. Was Israel the aggressor in launching this attack? 
And was her action an act of war? It is obviously not a simple question 
to answer. The Israeli Government itself said that it was ‘more than 
reprisals but less than war’. But certainly for the first time since the 
end of the Arab-Israel war one of these countries was employing large 
military units to push deep into the territory of another. And then 
came the Anglo-French decision to intervene with their armed forces. 
The nature of their ultimatum to Israel and Egypt meant that their 
forces would in fact be used, at least in the first instance, entirely against 
Egypt. And so again people asked: was this an act of war? Could 
Britain and France be accused of an act of aggression. You will 
remember that these questions produced rather more than .a lively 
discussion in the House of Commons last week. It eventually transpired 
that in the Government’s view we were not at war with Egypt because 
no declaration of war had been made. We were in a state of armed 
conflict. But the precise implications of the difference between being at 
-war and being in a state of armed conflict were not gone into. 

The Government, however, did make At clear that the rules of 
warfare, as set out in the Geneva Conventions, applied to a state of 
armed conflict just as much as to a state’of war. And the next day the 
Leader of the House, Mr. Butler, said that he had consulted the best 
legal experts and that the advice that they had given him was that 
although the two countries were not at war the laws of war applied to 
the existing situation in Egypt. And later in his statement Mr. Butler 
described the use of British and French force against Egypt as a police 
action. I find it all intellectually extremely complicated. When does the 
dropping of bombs ‘and the landing of national armed forces on the 
territory of another state become ‘ war’ and when is it merely ‘ police 
action’ or * armed conflict’? And who has the right to determine the 
appropriate word for what has been done? Here I should add that the 
Egyptian Government say flatly that it is war. And they described us 
and the French as flagrant aggressors—as have several other countries 
not directly involved in the dispute, such as. India and Pakistan. - 

There does not seem to be any. precise and internationally accepted 
definition of the word ‘ war’ or ‘ aggressor’. And I am not at all sure / 
that it would be possible to draft a definition which would cover every 
possible situation in which a nation’s armed forces might be used. The 
Charter of the United Nations does not help. Though it does say that 
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dispute with Egypt over the canal but in order to restore the pead 


armed intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary. 


really suppose it would have the slightest effect in preventing s 


‘ people believe, and no doubt they are just as sincere, that this is | 


/The Lord Mayor of Dbhdon has launched an appeal for a Na ion 


_ bring prompt relief Mies is most needed, rates 
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ie 
pehiees must not use force te fede des disputes. ‘But j in the p 
situation in Egypt the British Government claim—whatever some peopl 
may think—that our forces have not been used in connection with oui 


between Israel] and Egypt—to separate the Egyptians and the Israelis, 
to protect the canal and to bring about a peace settlement between the 
two sides. It is because these are our proclaimed purposes in us 
force in Egypt that we claim that our action is not war but pol 
operations. The question of by what authority or right the Bri 
and French Governments have assumed this role of internatio 
policemen is something which I cannot discuss here. 
Slaughter in Huse : 
Within hours of the opening of the Anglo- -French military a tion 
armed conflict between the forces of two countries had broken out 
another part of the world. And again the state which carried the fighti 
into the territory of the other denied that it was at war. I am refe 
to the treacherous and brutal attack by Soviet armour against 
people of Hungary. It has been reported that the Russians have s 
nearly 5,000 tanks and 200,000 troops into Hungary to shell and sh 
the people into submission. And the slaughter has been terrible, Thi 
cold brutality with which the Russians have conducted themselves 
appalled and shocked the world. And yet the Russians, too, claim thai 
they have committed no act of aggression against Hungary, no ac 
of war. It is police action for the purpose of restoring order in’ 
country. The Russians say that their troops are in Hungary at thi 
request of the Hungarian Government in order to help to def 
reactionary and counter-revolutionary elements. How mere elements 6 
a population have been able to resist for so long against the armour 
200,000. Soviet troops is not explained. And this so-called Soviet po 
action in fact amounts to the wholesale invasion of Hungary. By 4 ny 
ordinary use of words that means that Russia is conducting 4 i 
aggressive war against Hungary. But the resolution of the Unites! 
Nations Assembly’s emergency session asking Russia to withdraw hey 
forces from Hungary does not go as far as that. It speaks of Sov: | e: 


I suppose the particular words we use to describe an act ‘of 2 
violence are unimportant compared to what we do to stop it. I do1 


outbreaks of violence even if we did have clear-cut and internatio 
recognised labels which could be tied, without dispute, round the ne 
of those who used their armed forces against the Governments 6 
peoples of their neighbours. 


‘Force Breeds Force’ 
But what the recent developments in Egypt and Hungary do 
to have made terrifyingly clear—and it is something which we 
should have learned already from past experience—is that the use 
force is infectious. Force breeds force. Whatever you may feel abow 
the rights and wrongs, the wisdom or the folly of the Anglo-F 
military action in Egypt, for myself, I am quite sure that this actios 
played at least some part in the calculations of the Soviet leaders whidl 
resulted in their dramatic reversal of policy towards Hungary. Son 


so, But consider the position. Two Great Powers had already 
force against a third, smaller Power—and though they had been 
demned by world public opinion for doing so they had thwarted 
will of the Security Council by the use of their vetos. That was 
atmosphere in which, two days after the Anglo-French ‘ultimatum 6 
Egypt, we had the first signs that the Russians were going to Stop 1 ; 
withdrawal of their forces from Hungary and send them back in a 
vastly reinforced, and with orders brutally to crush the people’s figh) 
for freedom. And it is because of this chain-reaction effect that the usy 
of force can produce that I heard serious people at the beginning 
this week asking themselves if world nuclear war might not be 
us round the next corner. Personally, I do not take as grave a view 
the situation as that. —Home Service 
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The Campaign against Dr. Adenauer 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


NLY a few days ago a cartoon appeared in an allegedly 
respectable West German weekly which showed pictures of 
Konrad Adenauer and Syngman Rhee hung side by side in 
exactly matching frames. The caption underneath read: ‘ But 
es the resemblance ends. For Syngman Rhee did mot want to stand 
_ for a third term, but was elected ’. 
_ This cartoon was fairly typical of the growing campaign against 
Dr. Adenauer. Daily newspapers have begun to print stories of his 
being ready to retire from active politics—if he were offered the post 
- of Federal President. The right-wing press acclaimed the announcement 
- of an obscure merchant, Hertslet, that he was 
going to sue the Chancellor for libel. Herts- 
Tet claimed that he was falsely accused of 
"acting as the agent of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in trying to prevent the payment of 
_ reparations by Western Germany to Israel. 
_ The left-wing press made merry over the 
report that Dr. Adenauer had ordered the 
withdrawal from circulation of all pictures 
which made him look his age or showed him 
ith a crumpled collar or crooked tie. 
_ Responsible newspapers joined in this 
itch-hunt. The Maittag explained to the 
former Prime Minister of North Rhine 
Westphalia, Herr Arnold, that he would be 
‘unwise to accept the post of Federal Vice- 
hancellor in the recent Cabinet reshuffle, 
as the Chancellor had only one purpose—to 
“blight the political career of the man most 
likely to lead the Christian Democrats at the 
‘Ieft-incline into the ‘big coalition’ with the 
Social Democrats. As it happened, Herr 
Arnold had not even been offered the Vice- 
Chanceilorship. 
- There are many reasons, personal, psycho- 
_ logical, and political, for this growing cam- 
'paign to end the Adenauer era. All of them 
‘are given extra motive force by a current 
“national mood of ennui. An age of political 
fepression has been largely forgotten. The 
Worst scars of war have been healed. A high 
degree of material prosperity has been achieved. But to 50,000,000 
Germans who are divided from the 18,000,000 in the Soviet Zone and 


Dr. 


Konrad _ Adenauer, 


Becmans want an easily tioeateble ideal; German youth, new precepts 
to give a sense of purpose to the business of living. For the last ten 
“years the 50,000,000 West Germans have been easily ruled primarily 
because this has been a period of back-breaking hard work. The German 


home, workshop, and annual fortnight’s holiday. 
This mood has contributed to the many malicious attacks on Dr. 
Adenauer, symbol of the era which is ending. His character has con- 
ributed as well. As a man of eighty-one, recently seriously ill, he has 
cquired a new testiness which has involved him in needless personal 
conflicts and has inspired unfortunate remarks. Typical of the latter 
was his criticism, in public, of his own Ministers of Finance and 
jconomics. He ridiculed the former and rejected the credit-squeeze 
p olicy of the latter. Typical, too, was his overheard remark that his own 
Foreign Minister was ‘ as wild as a buffalo’ over his Bon sepoimemictit 
“as Vice-Chancellor during the Cabinet reshuffle. 

_As a staunch Catholic, Dr. Adenauer has a high regard—perhaps too 
gh—for the- virtues of authority. The Social Democrats gave him 
ame of ‘the man of lonely decisions’. His own Ministers began 
utter when he summoned, as sole confidant to his sick-bed, Secre- 
of State Globke, who wrote the introduction to the Nuremberg 
decrees for the nazis and who has been the. Berets butt of 
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Federal Republic 


trade unions, political opposition, and well-meaning organisations which 
try to combat a recrudescence of nazism. ‘ What will happen if a 
Chancellor-dictatorship develops? ’ a newspaper editor asked me. ‘ You 
British will be the first to blame us for not trying to stop it ’. Adenauer’s 
Cabinet and coalition troubles during the last year would probably 
have never arisen if he had been able to tolerate the admittedly 
unbalanced Dr. Dehler, if he had not ridden rough-shod over the 
Refugee Party, and if’ he had respected the debatable principle 
that Cabinet Ministers must continue to recognise the policies 
of the parties to which they belong. 

It is, however, political issues which con= 
tribute most of all to the campaign against 
Dr. Adenauer. First of these is the vague 
German desire for ‘ recognition ’. One of the 
veterans of the Afrika-Korps said to me at 
their recent rally in Dusseldorf: ‘We need 
something more than a place in Nato and the 
Schuman Plan community, We must have re- 
unification, or a full part to play in a genuine- 
ly united Europe’. A full part means full 
recognition as a partner. “Has Western Ger- 
many been accorded that recognition?’ the 
Mittag asked some weeks ago. ‘ Or are we just 
being accepted because of material values? ’” 

What could Adenauer do towards securing 
this full recognition as a European partner? 
No more than he has done. Unfortunately his 
work is too little appreciated inside Ger- 
-many, and his failure to make progress to- 
wards reunification is all too obvious. Few 
Germans subscribe today to what has 
remained Adenauer’s classic concept of the 
path to reunification—by means of the con- 
solidation of a politically united and militarily 
alert Western Europe which would convince 
the Soviet Union that it cannot advance from 

its East German bastion and must, some day, 
retreat from it, The Social Democrats have 
thrown out their idea of a militarily neutral 
Germany bound into a European security 
system of interlocking guarantees. The Free 
Democrats want to sound the Soviet Union and satellites. The Refugee 
Party goes farther when advocating all-German talks with the Ulbricht- 
Grotewohl regime which forms a facet of Soviet policy. 

Adenauer has stuck solidly to his demands—representing, after all, 
the official policies of the Western Powers—for free, all-German elec- 
tions and the right for a united Germany to join Nato. But, his critics 
point out, does this not mean that the Russians will not even attempt to 
treat with him? They can wait for next year’s Federal Election. Hither 
the Christian Democrats will be pushed out of power then, or forced 
into an alliance with the Social Democrats. In such an alliance Dr. 
Adenauer would have no place and the Christian Democrats might be 
forced to accept the theory of military neutrality. The Russian plan for 
Germany could, in fact, still succeed. 

Events of the last year suggest that the Russians will never treat 
with Adenauer, and regard him as the one man who would lead a 
united Germany into the western military alliance. For eight months 
a Soviet Ambassador sat in Bonn ignoring the Government and can- 
vassing the opposition parties and the industrialists. The German 
Ambassador in Moscow was cold-shouldered and was temporarily with- 
drawn, really on prestige grounds, on the hypothetical excuse that he 
suffered from gall-stones. The Soviet Union waited a month before 
answering the latest West German note on reunification, and then 
sent a reply which was entirely discouraging for the Government but 
which implied that Russo-German rapprochement was still feasible, given 
a different German management. The Russians must have hoped that 
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the indoctrinated People’s Police and Free Germaff Youth would 
consolidate East German Communism sufficiently for it to maintain 
itself in a Federal all-Germany. Events in central Europe have threatened 
whatever time-table existed in Russian minds, but Herr Ollenhauer 
is a better negotiating partner than Dr. Adenauer. The Russians must 
hope to see Herr Ollenhauer installed as Chancellor next autumn. 
The reunification issue has been used in a relentless way against 
Dr. Adenauer. The propagandist activities of M. Zorin in Bonn have 
been twisted into an accusation that he was deliberately neglected. The 
Free Democrats have lost no chance of suggesting that Dr. Adenauer 
basically does not want reunification—which would bring millions of 
Social Democratic.and Liberal voters into an all-German poll, but only 
a shadowy Christian Democratic inheritance disgraced by Herr Nuschke 
and the East German Christian Democratic toadies to Moscow. An 
indignant leading article in the Frankfurter Allegemeine blamed the 
Chancellor for ‘an over-simplified anti-bolshevism’: ‘There may be 
a passive period in the relationship of Bonneand Moscow ’, the news- 
paper wrote, ‘ but eventually there will be hectic activity. The correct 
address for Bonn’s letters . . . is Moscow’. 
_ Dr. Adenauer is accused of road-blocking reunification. At the same 
time he is suspect of being ready to hand away the lost eastern pro- 
vinces on a diplomatic platter. After ten years the 10,000,000 East 
German refugees in the Federal Republic seem to be approaching a 
climacteric. Their agitation has actually increased at a time when 
60 per cent. of them have been integrated in the normal life of 
West Germany. In Bonn, Dr. Kather and Dr, Schneider were able to 
flog a crowd of 70,000 into a frenzy. With few exceptions the West 
German newspapers slapped down the suggestion of Professor Carlo 
Schmid that a rearrangement of Germany’s eastern frontiers might entail 
sacrifices for Germany. The Refugee Press Service sought to show that 
freedom for Germans to resettle the lost provinces would result in their 
being colonised by a purely Germanic population of over 10,000,000. 
Dr. Adenauer was stated—as a Rhinelander and ‘little German ’"— 
not to want this second coming of the Teutons to the wide areas 
which Poland has planted thinly and developed laboriously. Dr. Ade- 
nauer is a practical man, and he may not believe in the reversal of the 
cruel transplantation of Germans from lands held by their forefathers 
for 1,000 years. It is still unfair that cold common sense should result 
in this territorial issue being used as a political weapon against him. 
The last, but by no means the least, of the political issues which afflict 
Dr. Adenauer today is rearmament. The Chancellor pinned his hopes 
on a man who was ready to take every order, the loyal but ineffective 
Theodor Blank. Herr Blank’s réplacement came too late to convince 
the German people of the virtue of a bad job well done. He upset 
the Bundestag defence committee, ordered outdated tanks and aircraft, 
discovered a crippling shortage of barrack accommodation, and handed 


over to his successor the miserable ei of accepting ex-members of ~ 


the Waffen S.S. as volunteers. 


The Indian Revolution 


Reorganising 


The /last of three talks 


HE Indian Parliament has recently passed a bill which not 

only has redrawn the map of India but provides a case study 

in democratic processes as India is developing them. The 

subject is the reorganisation’ of India’s state-structure, the 
political pattern on which her federal constitution is based. The problem 
has been under discussion ever since India’s independence, and it is 
only now, ten years after the Constituent Assembly first met in Delhi, 
that the Goverfiment has dealt with it in a definite and final manner. 
What is the problem of the reorganisation of the states and how 
is it connected directly with India’s democracy? It should be remem- 
bered that the former provinces of British India were mere administra- 
tive units, agglomerations of territories which through historical accident 
became attached to certain centres. of British. power. Thus, round the 


as the Presidency of Madras, which consisted of 30,000,000 people of 
the Tamil area, 18,000,000 Andhras, 4,000,000 Malayalees and 
1,500,000 Canarese. These are, broadly speaking, territorially integrated 


city of Madras and Fort St. George developed what came to be known “ 


_ All this, added to the violent aversion of youth to conscription, has 
made rearmament one of the biggest millstones round Dr. Adenauer’s 
neck. It was. easily predictable that the eighteen-month period of 
national service would be reduced to one year; it is a fair guess that 
conscription will be cheese-pared until Western Germany is left only 
with a regular army. But this will be put to the credit not of “a 
Adenauer but of his political opponents. 

The anti-Adenauer campaign has already produced results, A oe 
opinion survey of July gave the Social Democrats 40 per cent. of the 
popular vote and the Christian Democrats 36 per cent. In March the 
two parties had still been level. The recent local elections showed a 
decided swing to the Social-Democrats and were a clear warning to 
the Government. In the ranks of the Christian Democrats there is 
growing concern, and men like Herr Gerstenmaier, President of the 
Bundestag, and Herr Jaeger, Chairman of its defence committee, are 
turning towards the Social Democrats as potential partners after next 
year’s election. During the Cabinet reshuffle these men thrust forward 
the reluctant von Brentano as their choice for Vice-Chancellor’ and! 
Christian Democratic “Crown Prince’ who would | sign up with the 
Social Democrats. 

Perhaps the most important result of the anti-Adenauer campaign: 
is the growing belief that the West will be unable on its own to 
secure German reunification. Another public opinion survey showed that 
only -21 per cent. of the people asked believed that German security 
could be guaranteed by the West alone, 39 per cent. looked for guar~ 
antees from both East and West, and 27 per cent. wanted neutrality 
Seven per cent. argued in favour of a Soviet guarantee. — 

Western Germany has had to pass through a period of organic poli-, 
tical growth and strenuous economic effort. She has had to work her 
passage and contribute to the various steps which made her sovereignty 
possible. She has done so—by subscribing to the Schuman Plan an 
Council of Europe, the Petersburg and Bonn agreements, Nato ané 
Western European Union. At the same time the German conscience 
to be jogged into acceptance of the London Debts and Israeli Debts 
agreements and elementary restitution to the victims of nazism. : 

Dr. Adenauer’s greatest contribution has been to convince the W 
of his loyalty. That is why a German state has real allies for the 
first time in this century. A war-cry of Dr. Adenauer’s opponents i iss 
‘Why is the West unable to trust the Germans, instead of just trusting 
the Chancellor? ’ The answer is painfully simple. The Social Democrats 
rejected the Schuman Plan, Petersburg and Bonn agreements, and ar 
acceptable German contribution to the defence of the West. The Fre et 
Democrats used such issues in order to snipe at the Government. The 
Refugee Party does not pretend to represent the interests of anyone bu! 
the German refugees. That is why it has been possible to trust only 
Dr. Adenauer and his supporters, so far. That is why the probable: 
although not yet certain, end of the ‘ Adenauer era’ must be regardec! 
with foreboding.—T hird Programme 


India’s States 
by K. M. PANIKKAR 


people, united in language and ‘culture, living not side by side, excep® 
in the capital city, but apart in their own areas. Again, in the case o7 
the Bombay Presidency there were three clearly marked. areas, Karna» 
taka, Maharashtra, and Gujerat. So long as a civil service unconnectew 
with the people administered the country, this lack of integration di 
not seriously matter. But the situation became totally different under 
democracy. A multiplicity of languages in the same legislature rende 
parliamentary work difficult. One or other of the population group’ 
was in a permanent majority, generating a sense of complaint amon 
the others. In a democracy parliamentary pressure in regard to loca 
issues is unavoidable, and where a territorially integrated group has : 
majority, the attention of the executive tends often unconsciously to! b 
/directed towards it. ~ 
All these tendencies chick contained germs of disruption b ecam 
evident immediately after independence, for example in the pr 
province of Madras. In the Madras province as then consti 
Andhras who inhabited the area to the north of ee "i 


perpetual minority. For a variety of reasons, the Andhra area was 
comparatively much less developed. The demand of the Andhras for 
state of their own became insistent. Again, the Malayalam-speaking 
“area in the Madras State consists of only one district though it has a 
“population of 4,500,000. Rightly or wrongly the people of Malabar 
considered that their area was neglected by the Tamil majority. When 
after the first general election it was found that twenty-eight members 
of the Tamil area spoke only Tamil, and the Chief Minister himself 
spoke no other language, it became obvious that compact uni-lingual 


areas would have certain advantages in a democratic state. 


Gandhi and the Language Problem 
_ Mahatma Gandhi, when he assumed the leadership of the National 
Movement in 1919, had himself, with far-sighted wisdom, recognised 
this principle of uni-lingual organisation. He realised that if the National 
Movement was to become genuine and vital, it had to harness the 
enthusiasm of the masses who could be approached only through their 
own languages. The structure of the Indian National Congress was, 
therefore, changed by Mr. Gandhi, who reconstituted the provincial 
units for Congress purposes on a language basis. But the Congress 
could not complete this work for a simple reason: the princely states 
which covered more than two-fifths of India cut through most language 
areas. Thus out of the 19,000,000 Canarese-speaking people, though 
contiguous territory, 8,000,000 were in Mysore, 1,500,000 in 


"Hyderabad, 6,000,000 in Bombay, and 1,500,000 in Madras. In the 


“same way, about a third of the Gujerati-speaking people lived in 
princely states which also cut up into numerous bits the historic 
: territory of Gujerat. Consequently, till the princely states were taken 
over by the Indian Union, no rationalisation of the provincial units was 
possible. 

Politically, also, the Union of India as it was established by the 
Constitution presented some strange features. For example, it had four 
ifferent types of territorial units within the federation, differing both 
in the extent of power enjoyed and in their relationship with the centre. 
The old British Indian provinces were known as ‘ A’-class states and 
were full units of the Federation, enjoying co-ordinate sovereign 
authority in their own field. The ‘B ’-class states formed a different 
Category, consisting of the former princely territories, either in their 

inal form, as in the case of Hyderabad and Mysore, or as new 
st es constituted by grouping together a number of them. These ‘ B ’- 
Class states were to be under a kind of general supervision for a period 
of ten yeazs, with the Federal Government having the right to issue 
“directives” to them. Their financial arrangements also differed from 
those of the ‘A’ class as they were largely dependent on contributions 
made by the centre as compensation for such sources of revenue as 
Customs and income tax which they previously enjoyed. A minor differ- 
nce was that instead of a Governor, the constitutional head of these 
States was a Rajpramukh, a prince selected from the former ‘rulers. 
Apart from the anomaly of having a subordinate group of states as 
its of the Federation, there was a further factor which in the ‘ B ’- 
ass states hampered the normal working of detnocratic institutions. 
is all the ‘B’-class states were created out of old princely terri- 
‘tories, there was no uniform standard of administration within any 
One of them, For example, the state of Madhya Bharat was consti- 
ted out of the princely territories formerly attached to the Political 
Agent of Central India. Among these only the states of Gwalior and 
Indore had substantive administrations and even they were not of 
particularly high standard. Thus, when the new state of Madhya Bharat 
"was constituted, as the personnel of the former states had to be taken 
pvér and provided for under the agreements with the rulers, the civil 
services which were to administer the ‘B ’-class states were created 
mainly out of this material. The Indian Government at that time, with 
its own civil services depleted as a result of partition, and with new 
problems of great magnitude to tackle, could not spare their own trained 
personnel for providing a steel-frame for the administration of these 
es. The experiment of running democratic institutions with an 
experienced, civil service in charge of administration was undoubtedly 
gerous. And it was to remedy this danger that the Constitution 
ed a supervisory power with the Central Government. That was 
ever a temporary expedient and was specifically limited to ten 
ts. Consequently, if these states were not reorganised and incorpor- 
ed into a general framework, there was the danger of an administrative 
num developing in some of them. 
ut there were not only ‘A ’+ and ‘ B’-class states. The position of 
ird group known as ‘ C’-class states was, if anything, even more 
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extraordinary. These were small territorial units which as a result of 
historical accidents continued to be administered separately. Coorg, for 
example, was a small hill area near Mysore of 250 square miles and a 
population of about 240,000. Ajmer-Merwara, another of these units, had 
been maintained as a cantonment in the heart of Rajputana, Himachal 
Pradesh was made up of the petty hiils states round Simla. These and 
other states in Class “ C’ were not proper units of the Federation, Under 
the Constitution they were to be administered under the President’s 
direct authority, but parliament, by a special Act, extended to them 
a measure of democratic self-government; reserving however financial 
and other control to the Home Ministry of the Central Government. 
There was yet a fourth class of states, consisting of administered areas 
like the frontier states of Manipur and the Andaman Islands. 

It is obvious from this brief description that the provincial structure 
of India contained many anomalous features, which if perpetuated 
would have affected the normal working of democracy. The fact is 
that at the time that the Constitution was. framed the emphasis 
naturally was on the superstructure and not on the ground floor. The 
Central Government was erected on the provinces as they were under 
British rule, with the territories newly taken over from the Indian 
rulers joined up somehow to enable the Constitution to come into 
existence without delay. A rationalisation of the structure of the units 
was therefore unavoidable. 

The pressure to tackle this problem was there from the beginning; 
but it was only in 1954 that the Government decided that the time 
had arrived for a comprehensive examination of the problem. This was 
entrusted to a commission of three, of whom I was one, which was 
instructed to study the problem in all its aspects and submit proposals 
within a period of eighteen months. Our proposals were briefly as 
follows: Apart from certain territories, which either by their geo- 
graphical position or by their backwardness could not be accorded 
statehood and made units of the Federation, there was to be only one 
class of states enjoying uniform powers in relation to the centre. The ‘B’ 
and ‘ C’ classes were to be abolished. All the ‘ C ’-class states, excepting 
Himachal Pradesh, were to be absorbed into the neighbouring provinces, 
and the problem presented no difficulty. Only in the case of Delhi had 
special arrangements to be proposed to enable it to maintain its char- 
acter as the national capital. Elsewhere the provinces were so recon- 
stituted as to enable all the ‘B-class states to be amalgamated with 
neighbouring areas to form new states, excepting Rajasthan which 
by its size and geographical position stood by itself. Thus the former 
states of Travancore and Cochin were joined with the district of 
Malabar to form a Kerala State. The princely states of Kathiawad 
which were grouped together to form the ‘ B ’-class state of Saurashtra 
now join with the Gujerati speaking districts of Bombay. Similarly the 
states in the Punjab are joined up with that province. 

Broadly, the new states have been constituted on the linguistic 
prineiple. Thus the Tamil area constitutes the new province of Madras. 
The new state of Mysore is predominantly Canarese. Except the Punjab, 
where the population is mixed and Hindi and Punjabi overlap each 
other, and except Bombay, every state is unilingual and its inhabitants 
mostly have similar social and cultural patterns, 


A Sense of Integrity 

I need not emphasise how greatly this strengthens the democratic 
political life in India. The units of the Federation have not only been 
made more compact but provided with a sense of integrity which they 
lacked before. The interna] tensions between communities have been 
practically eliminated. As against this, it is sometimes argued that 
the organisation of states on a linguistic basis will weaken the sense 
of national unity, and may set in motion fissiparous tendencies which 
may ultimately lead to the breaking up of India into a number of units. 
I think that such a fear is groundless. In fact already every state in north 
India is organised on a linguistic basis. Orissa, Bengal, Bihar, and the 
rest are unilingual, with a strong sense of Indian nationhood. There is 
no evidence of the least feeling for separation. Also, the financial, 
administrative, and political structure of India, as well as the new 
developments in planned economy, override provincial boundaries and 
create a much stronger bond of unity than has ever existed’ before. 

Finally, the manner in which this important question, which aroused 
so much political passion, has been dealt with is a case study in the 
working of democratic processes in India. The problem was discussed 
and debated for more than seven years before the Government felt that 
it could undertake a non-partisan enquiry into the whole question. The 
commission appointed to study and report did not contain a single 
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representative of the Congress. Its Rhairman was a! Muslim aid a 


former judge of the Supreme Court. Tt toured the whole country and - 


heard the views of all parties and groups. The Report was made 
available to the public within the shortest possible period. In view of 
the majority that the Government had in parliament and the Report’s 
general acceptance by the major opposition parties, it could easily have 
been put through parliament without delay; but in spite of this the 
Government decided to throw it open for the widest possible public 
discussion. For three months every recommendation was discussed in 
public and the whole country was engaged in what the Americans 
would call ‘the great debate’. Thus, after hearing every party and 
every section of opinion, the Government formulated its proposals 
which were then circulated for the opinion of Provincial Governments. 


It was only then, after completing every democratic process, that the 


Government finally introduced the Bill in parliament where, again, 
it was subjected to the closest scrutiny by a select committee. 

During the months of discussion that preceded the formulation of the 
Government’s proposals, the situation seemed threatening in the vital 
provinces of the Punjab and in Bombay. In both these places passions 
had been so roused as to give the impression that democracy itself was 


in serious danger. In the Punjab, where the virile Sikh community felt 


that their position was likely to be weakened, the situation was by no 


Founders of the Union of South Africa 


By MARJORIE JUTA Z 


ENERAL SMUTS laid his hand on my shoulder as he 

said: ‘To read the arts of men, poetry and philosophy, to 

commune with nature and to pray—to contemplate alone for 

at least one hour a day—that is the only way to counter- 
balance the destructive thoughts of war ’. It was in Kenya, at the height 
of the campaign in 1941, that he comforted me with these words. He 
went on to say: ‘Even a good day’s work well done can lead you to a 
frame of mind. in which, for a moment, you are not so displeased as 
usual with yourself ’, 

I marvelled that this man was called arrogant. He had known defeat; 
and my mind went back to a scene, many years before, when as a 
proud soldier, in the closing stages of the Anglo-Boer war in 1902, he 
watched from his railway carriage in Kroonstad station. Unmoved, he 
saw Lord Kitchener, mounted on his black charger, flanked by a 
magnificent bodyguard of Indian cavalry, surrounded by his staff in 
full uniform, ride up towards him, Smuts, unbeaten guerrilla leader, 
had come to’ talk over the terms of surrender. His own forces were still 
in good shape, but-his fellow-generals were at the end of physical 
endurance; emaciated, starved, in rags. He knew that for his nation 
the end had come. From his friend, the great Boer general Louis Botha, 
he had learned the desperate state of his fellow-countrymen, There 
must be peace if the nation were to continue to exist at. all. So to 
Vereeniging the stubborn, grim-faced, weary Boers: came on May 15, 
1902, for the peace conference. 

At Vereeniging Smuts spoke from ie heart: ‘The nation calls 
out .. . from the prison, from the camp, the graves, the veld, from the 
womb of the future, it cries out to us to make a wise decision... . We 
fought for independence, but we must not sacrifice the nation on the 
altar of independence’. The Peace of Vereeniging was signed, and for 
Smuts frustration and loneliness followed. Kruger, ex-President of the 
old Republic, was in exile in Switzerland. General Botha had-gone 
to Europe to collect funds for the relief of the Boers, Then Botha came 
back to Pretoria. He was for Smuts ‘ like some cool firm breeze after a 
night of fever’, He brought the news that although European well- 


wishers had failed when it came to concrete help, the British Treasury © 
~ had promised a loan of £8,000,000. He convinced Smuts that all was 


not lost. He had seen the power and majesty of the British Empire. 
Above all, he realised that the /English, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, did not look on the Boers as a defeated enemy to be held down, 
but as fellow subjects within one Empire. With this news, and the / 


sharing of it with his friend Smuts, a fresh flame of hope sprang up’ 


between these two men—and a new era for South Africa dawned. 
Of an evening Smuts would call in at his friend’s house in Sunny- 


‘means easy. ‘The Sikhs 


' cost them tens of to of lives and £200,000,000, the Britis 


of the partition of In : rete or pie they felt that this 
a crucial decision for them. But as a result of patient and prolonged 
negotiations an agreement was reached in regard to the Punjab. > 
There is no problem more likely to arouse popular passion than the 
adjustment of provincial boundaries. But when it goes beyond merely 
adding a little here and taking away a little there, and a gov ent 
attempts.to abolish historic units, break up long-established sovereignties, 
and create new provinces, it is undertaking something likely to arouse 
opposition from unsuspected quarters. Only a democracy fully conscious 
of its strength would even venture to embark on a scheme of that kind, 
It should be clear from what I have said so far what great importance | 
is attached to the processes of democratic action in deciding major 
issues in India. That in itself is a matter of vital importance. ¥ 
This, then, is the substance of the Bill which has now been passed in 
both Houses of Parliament. The new states will be formally constituted 
by the beginning of November. The general elections to be held in # 
beginning of 1957 will be on the basis of the reconstituted states, 
I believe that a more genuine and vigorous democratic sentiment will 
animate the political life of the states when they are constituted on the 
basis of a linguistic and cultural harmony, and ‘not, as in the past, on the 
basis of historic accident or supervisory convenience.—Third Program 
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side, Pretoria, and they would talk over the plans for the future. They 
set themselves to work for self-government in South Africa. In thei 
talks they were conscious of the charming presence of Mrs. Botha, whe 
brought some of the light of her Irish ancestry into the household. The; 
Bothas were a wonderful example of the ideal of the fusion of both 
Dutch and British into one people. In their marriage they even a 
bi-lingualism to a fine art. He spoke in Afrikaans, and she answered r 
English. Neither ever spoke the other’s language, and yet their unior 
was complete. Their daughter, Helen de Waal, told me that her parent 
always conversed in this manner. : 
Smuts’ own marriage was less unbiased. Mrs. Sint still refusec! 
to speak a word of English. She was still bitter, still eae by) 
this new idea about chet British Empire. To her it was the enemy; anc 
legend has it that every time a new child was born she had the olc 
Republican flag, the Vierkleur, hung over her bed. It was many | yearn 
before she came to share her husband’s views. But when she did, it wa: 
with the greatness and simplicity that characterised ‘ Isie ” Smuts. ‘ 
forgave the British ’, she told me once. 3 
I have stressed this story of defeat, because I think it forms the 
basis of the greatness of these two men. If they had not fought, if they 
had not drunk the cup of bitterness to the dregs, their subsequent actions) 
would not have had the same significance. The two factions in Sout 
Africa appeared irreconcilable. On the one hand were the followers 
the old Kruger regime, ¢ ireaming of nothing but the regaining of 
independence and the 1 of the Republic. On the other, the ne 
Milner Administration” with its famous ‘ kindergarten’ of young men 
like John Buchan, were ‘reconstructing the country on. modern | 
There seemed no common meeting growad: But Botha and | Sm 
supplied it. ; aie = 
Their first step was a Ss an organisation to work e 
ment, and when the British swept the Conservatives out 
the Liberals came into ‘power with an enormous majo 
Campbell Bannerman, Smuts sailed for England for private disct 
with the new Liberal leaders, He came back with the assurance th 
self-government for the Transvaal was at hand. After a war, that 


giving back the country t the Boers in all but name, * Only 
like the English could do that’ said Smuts. ‘ They may make mi 
but they're a great people le’. And from that faith he never | 
‘his long life. ike is . Sr 
Botha and Smuts immediately set out to tour ‘the antey, 
the way for the comin f self-government. At innumerable m 
they pleaded for Union. * “The source of all our evils is di: 
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NOVEMBER 15 1956 
Smuts. ‘Let us work to attain our old object, a united South Africa. 
' There must be a blending of the races . . . there must be no more race 
| feeling . . . when on the bloody battlefields I saw Dutchmen and 
Englishmen dead, my old ideal came back. Those men who had been 
» ‘killed together should have stood together and fought side by side for 
| one great cause—a-great South Africa. 
- A Royal Commission came out from England and drafted a 
constitution, giving the Transvaal immediate self-government, and in 
December 1906 it became law. Botha and Smuts were now the rulers 
' of the Transvaal. Once they had achieved this, their next objective 
» was the Union of the four Provinces—the Cape, the Free State, the 
_- Transvaal, and Natal—into one united South Africa. This had been 
Smuts’ recurrent dream since his youth, and now he wished to sub- 
stitute it for the lost independence. There were many obstacles in the 
' way of Union, many difficulties between the Provinces to be ironed out, 
but Smuts fought with the flame of his idealism for what was the core 
- of his philosophy, that every segment of life was part of—and develop- 
_ ing and coalescing into—a greater whole. Later he named this ‘ Holism ’. 

Botha regarded Union as practical and sound politics, and the 

approach of the two men revealed the difference in their characters 
and personality, though each was complementary to the other. Even in 

physique they differed. I remember Botha as big, dark, and kindly, with 
_ luminous brown eyes, full of love for his fellow men. Smuts was slim, 
fair, with a little pointed beard, and his keen blue eyes were a trifle 
- impatient with his fellow men. Smuts was the spearhead—Botha the 
- body of the spear that followed after. While he concentrated on his 

ends Smuts was often’ brusque with delegations. that came from the 
_ backveld to discuss affairs with him. The disgruntled members were 

sometimes caught as they retired from his office by Botha, who drew 
| them into his study and asked them to light up their pipes. Patiently, 

with rich humanity, he listened to their problems, and sent them away 
_ content, feeling that their mission had after all been a success. 

The result of the combined effort was the calling together of a 
national convéntion, at which the delegates agreed to Union, and a 
“constitution was drawn up. Botha and Smuts took it to London. The 
Imperial Parliament debated the draft and gave its consent. King 

_ Edward VII signed, and on May 31, 1910, the Act of Union came into 
_ force and a government was formed. General Louis Botha became the 
~ first Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa. 

__ A flood of rejoicing swept over the whole country; the ancient 
| rivalries seemed to have been forgotten. But peace does not last for 
long in Seuth Africa. Within three years the wounds had opened again, 
| and the Nationalist Party sprang up in opposition. Its aims were 

Republican and hostile to England. And overshadowing everything was 
| the impending war in Europe. With its coming in 1914, Botha and 
_ Smuts were faced with the gravest decision of their lives. Both had 
| promised England that in the event of war South Africa would look 
| after its own safety, and that the Imperial troops could be withdrawn. 
- Then he announced in Parliament that he had agreed to attack the 
~ Germans in South-West Africa. This was a signal for the flare up of 
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General J, C. Smuts in 1901, with his Boer War horse ‘ Charlie’ - 
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smouldering discontents, and the 
Republican element, headed by 
many old friends and comrades 
of the Boer War, went into re- 
“bellion. Botha and Smuts were 
forced to suppress it by arms. 
The country was thrown into 
the horror of civil war. 

The two generals stood by 
their promises to the country 
that had given them self-govern- 
ment. But the way of honour 
was a bitter road. All through 
the months when he was putting 
down the rebellion, chasing and 
killing old comrades, Botha was 
like a man for whom all the 
light of life had gone out. Smuts 
worked with fervour, cold and 
grim. He did not weep, as Botha 
did, but his emotion was no less 
deep. 

The revolt was put down, and 

they turned their attention to 
the campaign in German South- 
West Africa. Botha led the 
troops and finally destroyed 
the German forces. Then, in 
1915, Smuts conquered German 
East Africa after a difficult 
campaign, and was called to 
London and asked by Lloyd George to join the Imperial War 
Cabinet. Honours, decorations, praise, and applause greeted his arrival. 
Winston Churchill called him ‘ This new and altogether extraordinary 
man from the outer marches of the Empire ’. Smuts brought inspiration 
into a war-weary Cabinet. His advice was eagerly sought. His quick, 
incisive mind was a great asset, and he gained the reputation of a wise 
councillor. He stayed in England until the war was won. 

Botha, a sick man, came to join him, to speak for South Africa at 
the peace conference. The wheel had turned full circle. These two 
men who had sat together at Vereeniging to plan a peace for their 
vanquished country now came as victors. But there was no joy in their 
hearts. They pleaded that the peace treaty should be made with 
clemency. Botha said ‘I know what defeat means—my soul has felt the 
harrow ’. But despite their efforts the peace, treaty was harsh, and they 
signed with the greatest reluctance. Botha prophesied that Europe would 
go to war again in twenty years over Poland. Then, with the homing 
instinct of one about to die, he sailed to the sun of the land he served. 

Smuts followed him, leaving behind one piece of work that gave him 
quiet satisfaction because it fulfilled the philosophy of his life. It was the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. He had scarcely got back to South 
Africa when Botha died. The partnership of twenty years was ended. 
Stripped of the quiet majesty of Botha’s simplicity, humble and grief- 
stricken, Smuts took up the burden alone. The Governor-General called 
him to be Prime Minister. 

The name of Jan Christian Smuts became a household word through- 
out the world. Soldier, statesman, scientist, philosopher, he led South 

Africa for another quarter of a century. His contribution to mankind 
was many-sided. To his own land he gave Union, and the ideal of her 
two races growing and working together. In the wider sphere he spread 
the same doctrine of co-operative endeavour within the Commonwealth. 
To the world he left the conception of the League of Nations, and his 
philosophy of Holism. During the second world war he commanded the 
South African forces, as well as carrying the burdens of Prime Minister. 
He gave the benefit of his advice to his great friend, Winston Churchill. 
The British public listened to his words of comfort and drew strength 
from his faith in their cause. His ideal of progressive co-operation 
between peoples and states had never wavered. But when he died much 
of what he and Louis Botha had built in South Africa appeared to lie in 
ruins. Was it a mirage, or was it built on strong foundations? The 
pattern may change, is changing now, and yet to those who love South 
Africa well, her Afrikaans- and English-speaking sons alike, the desire 


General Louis Botha in 1898 


_ for unity runs deep. We have our different ideas about how this can be 


achieved, but the abiding principles are those laid down by two friends 
whose lives have become part of our history.—Home Service 
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The Spirit of Hope 


N an article which he contributed to Radio Times last week 
apropos his Reith Lectures (the first of which we publish today) 
Sir Edward Appleton concludes ‘ the spirit of science is indeed the 
spirit of hope’. No one can fail to be impressed with the strides 
made by applied science since the war. The invention of penicillin and 
the sulphonamide drugs has added to the length of human lives. So has 
radio-therapy. Sir Edward writes that ‘ the medical investigator believes 
that every disease will, in the course of time, yield to scientific treat- 
ment’. The recent opening of Calder Hall reminded us that atomic 
power can now be converted to electricity and will reduce our depend- 
ence upon diminishing supplies of coal and oil. Automation in factories 


‘and elsewhere may mean that in time no human beings will need 
, to be employed upon purely mechanical processes. It is possible that 


then one of H. G. Wells’ visions—of a more leisurely world where all 
labour is dignified—may be realised. The invention of the jet aeroplane’ 
and the helicopter has solved nearly all problems of long-distance 
travel. We have seen how in moments of international crisis leading 
statesmen from different nations have been able to meet to consult 
each other and yet be back in their own capitals upon the same day. 
Even the dangers of a world food shortage which worried the pessimists 
immediately after the war appear to have receded through the in- 
genuities of agricultural and marine scientists. 

Of course there are other sides to all these questions. By keeping 
men and women alive longer societies are faced with the problem of 
what to do with their old people or how to make the best use of a 
labour force where there is a high proportion of the ageing in the 
population. The invention of atomic power, we scarcely need to recall, 
immediately produced the most horrifying weapons of war: even the 
electric power of Calder Hall is only a by-product of military necessity. 
Automation in industry is bound to lead to labour disputes, just as the 
invention of machinery created the Luddite riots. Greater leisure is not 
necessarily an advantage unless its recipients know what to do with it: 
if it merely makes for gambling and gaping it may be no unmixed 
blessing. The same may be said perhaps of the saving of time achieved 
by air travel. When diplomacy was carried on by ambassadors writing 
letters, crises arose less rapidly than they do now. Finally, the Neo- 
Malthusians would argue that there will always be a risk of starvation 
so long as populations remain unchecked. 

Hence one cannot say with any high degree of confidence that the 
output of more and more technologists, the conquest of our red-brick 
universities by the scientific side, the provision of more science teachers 
in our schools, and so on will necessarily or automatically lead to a 
better world or even, to use a less vague phrase, to a higher standard 
of life. A former Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed that our standard 
of living could be doubled in thirty years, but he meant, of course, if 
peace prevailed. In the last resort it is certainly not the scientists alone 
who will decide our future for us. Our statesmen and our sociologists, 
our administrators and our labour leaders have it in their grasp to 
determine the uses to which the inventions of science are put. Sir 
Edward Appleton tells us in his lecture that he is going to discuss two 
questions : one, the kind of science the nation needs, the other, how that 
is to be provided. These are difficult enough questions in themselves. 
But even more difficult is how to ensure responsible statesmanship in a 
world where terrible passions still dominate mankind. Only if that can 
be done, one feels, dare one be confident that the spirit of science willl 
also be the spirit of hope. 


A Czech commentator famed that the ‘ reactionaries ’, as soon 


Jatest situation from a realistic point of vantage ’, and added: 


Foreign broadcasts on ‘the Middle East and Hungary 


THE SITUATION IN THE Middle East was the principal subject of Soviet 
and satellite radio comment, in particular the state of affairs following 
upon the cease-fire and the formation of a United Nations police force 
to maintain peace and order in the Suez Canal area. A Moscow home — 
service speaker expressed this opinion: 
The Soviet people is deeply concerned about the fate of the world — 
and understands very well where the extension of the military conflict 
could lead unless the aggressors are repelled. A clear expression of the 
warm sympathy of the Soviet people for the Egyptian people, as well as 
for other peoples of the East fighting for their national independence — 
and freedom, are the numerous statements by Soviet citizens . . . 
asking to be allowed to go to Egypt as volunteers so as to fight together 
with the Egyptian people for the es ae of -the aggressors from 
Egyptian land. at z 
The commentator added: 


In leading Soviet circles it has been stated that if Gritaid: France; 
and Israel, contrary to the decisions of the U.N., do not withdraw 
all their troops from the territory of Egypt and, under various pret 2 i 
delay the implementation of these decisions, accumulating _ forces and — 
creating a threat of the renewal of military operations against Egypt, — 
then the appropriate authorities of the U.S.S.R. will not hinder, the _ 

_ departure of Soviet citizen volunteers, who wish to take part in the © 
_ struggle of the Egyptian people for their independence. 


A Chinese foreign broadcast, quoting Chou En-lai’s speech durin 
the celebration of the October Revolution anniversary, claimed that: 
The United States i is. actually conniving at British and French aggres- 
sion, She shows great interest in the Canadian proposal to organise a_ 
so-called international emergency force. This is no accident, for the — 
U.S.A., like Britain and France, has long advocated international contro: 
over the Suez. Canal. The intended purposes of the international forced 
is obviously to take oyer the areas unlawfully occupied by’ Britain, 
France, and Israel, so as to achieve the vile scheme of depriving Egypt 
of her ‘sacred sovereignty over the Suez Canal. The Chinese Gov 
ment and people cannot stand idly by while Egypt’s sovereignty an 
territory are subjected to any form of encroachment. We are willing s 

adopt all effective measures within our power, including the supply o 
material aid, to support Egypt s struggle and Pree British and Frenc 4 

aggression. 

A Czech commentator voiced the fear that ; ? 
behind the announcement that military operations are to cease is hel 
Anglo-French intention to use the fait accompli that their troops ae | 
landed near Suez to keep them there indefinitely. 

An Israeli broadcast predicted 
a period of intensive political bargaining between the rene Powers i 
which Israel’s actions will be condemned or condoned according + 
the expediency of the moment. Nobody in Israel was Prepared to 
wait, a sitting target, untii the spring or any other time convenient foi 
Colonel Nasser and his friends to attack. 

Developments in Hungary have been discussed at great eng 
Satellite comment invariably took the Soviet line that the insurrection 
had been provoked by counter-revolutionaries, and that Nagy’s Govern- 
ment had been powerless to control them. A Rumanian broadcast 
declared that the action of Nagy’s ‘regrettable Government’ had 
involved the danger of a loss of political power as well as of the funda- 
mental achievements of the working class, and, for that reason, — 

the Hungarian working class dissociated itself from thé ‘Government, 

which capitulated to the reactionary forces and refused to respond to 
repeated appeals by the Nagy: Government and Cardinal seam Soc ; | 
return to work. 
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they thought they were masters of the country, had 
made demands for the annexation of Slovakia and Transyiatie 
painted the mirage of Great Hungary of St. Stephen’s days, Cardinal 
- Mindszenty still appealed to this mirage in his radio statement and | more 
or less openly demanded the restoration of fascism. a 


A Yugoslav, analysing the situation in Hungary, said that i country: 
was compelled to ‘ view the complex of present-day events and | sot . 


There can be neither peace nor progress, nor finally indenenaalce 
the countries of eastern Europe, but upon socialist foundations. — 
attempt to alter the state of affairs in these countries, as was the a’ 
in Hungary, can result only in consequences pate are in the inte 
neither of these nations nor of peace in the world. a Ast 
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Did You Hear That? 


A NEW WAY OF GROWING MUSSELS f 
_A NEW EXPERIMENT is being tried in the estuary of the Wash, by which 
it is hoped that mussels of better quality can be grown more quickly. 
The idea consists of underwater brushwood fences known as ‘ bouch- 
outs’. RaLpH Tuck, who has made a trip of investigation aboard the 
Albert Birch, a vessel belonging to the Eastern Sea Fisheries Committee, 
spoke about this in ‘ The Eye-witness ” 
 * Six months ago four bouchouts were erected in the Wash as an 
“experiment—two on the Boston ,. Boy) ate 
‘side and two more near King’s ®% 
‘Lynn. They can be approached 
only from the sea, and they are 
visible only at the very low tides 
which occur seven or eight times 
each month. The tide in the Wash 
rises and falls very quickly; as the 
Albert Birch nosed her way across 
the gentle swell, a grey, endless 
acre stretched before us. Suddenly 
the horizon was broken with a 
fringe of mud. Quickly it grew 
bigger. Two beacons, placed as a 
| warning to shipping, told us of the 
positions of the first bouchout, and 
then it was visible. Lazily heaving 
itself from the seabed as if awaken- 
ing from a deep siesta, it looked 
like a huge fence marking the be- 
ginning of a seabed steeplechase 
course. 
_ ‘Mr. Dennithorne, the officer, 
responsible for their erection, 
“motioned me into a small boat to 
go ashore and examine the bouch- 
outs. They are constructed of 
eight-foot. poles, five inches in 
diameter. They are let into the 
mud, to a depth of two-and-a-half 
feet. The poles are spaced three 
feet apart and stretch for fifty 
yards, pointing endways on to the 
tide. Brushwood is interwoven 


“mussels were tied to the brushwood; the nets have now rotted but most 
‘of the mussels remain. Mr. Hepper; a scientific 
officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
has reported that the mussels are in excellent con- 
dition, and growing faster than the control groups 
on the ground. 

‘What does a. Wash fisherman think of this new 
“idea? For centuries they have caught their mussels 
from the mudbanks—some of the finest natural 
aussel-grounds; in the country. To find out, I 
Walked a mile across the’ gently undulating desert 
of squelching mud, to where the fishermen were 
orking. Their boats were dry on the mudbanks. 
talked to. Harry Jackson, the fourth in a line of 
ucceeding generations of mussel-fishermen. First, 
s if by magic, he produced hot tea and home-made 
buns, and then he told me he thought the bouchouts 
would have a future, especially for mussels for 
human consumption ’. 


CHIMNEYS AND ARCHITECTURE 

In our oldest Lunesdale farmhouses you can see 
evolution of the chimney ’, observed E. C. R. 
RAC in ‘The Northcountryman’. ‘The first 
eys in Lunesdale were probably built in the 


middle of the sixteen-hundreds, when the more 
- 
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Round chimney stacks on a house in Grasmere, Westmorland, and, below, 
Tudor chimney stacks in Newport, Essex 


‘between them. At the time of their erection, net-bags containing young 
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prosperous farmers rebuilt their wattle-and-daub houses in stone, and 
the stone gable-end became customary. Then some domestic genius 
moved the hearthstone from the centre of the living room to the gable- 
end and built out a chimney-breast, so that the fireplace was enclosed 
at the sides, and the smoke went up to a hole close to the gable-end. 
This was a great innovation, and it was probably not long before a 
chimney was built to channel the smoke through the upper half of the 
dwelling, so that it did not hang about the rafters. In many a farm- 

. house in our valley you can still see 
the great open fireplace, with its 
rear wall projecting outwards from 
the house, the chimney only clos- 
ing in above the mantel. The six- 
teenth-century chroniclers, Leland 
and Harrison, described the new- 
fangled chimney as “an elegant 
and commodious tube”, but 
ascribed to its use “the multitude 
of rheums and colds, formerly kept 
at bay by the domestic wood- 
smoke ” 

“Once the rising smoke had 
been enclosed by a chimney in the 
upper part of the house, it then 
became feasible to put in a second 
floor half-way up the building, and 
thus the house of two or three 
stories became possible. In all 
houses since Tudor times the 
chimney stacks are a notable addi- 
tion to domestic architecture— 
witness the elaborate brickwork 
stacks of Jacobean days. The north 
country has made its own char- 
acteristic contribution, notably in 
the round chimneys of Westmor- 
land, The round chimneys which 
I admire most are in the Parsonage 
of Bowness on Windermere; it is 
a delightful old house and its 
half-dozen circular chimneys. give 
it great character. If you ever see 
round chimneys, you can be pretty certain you are in Westmorland or 
very near its borders. Our Lunesdale chimneys are low and square. 

“So, in many ways, it was the chimney that was 
responsible for the way our dwelling houses de- 
veloped: it made possible the upper storey, and 
once that came the architects got busy with every 
possible variation on the age-old plan of one open 

_ living-room with a central hearthstone. For cen- 
turies men sat and slept round the central fires; but 
it was the invention of the chimney which made 
possible the complexity and refinements of the 
Tudor, Jacobean, and Georgian dwelling houses ’. 


GOOD KING JOHN? 
‘Whittington’, said IT. A. RypeR in ‘ Midlands 
Miscellany ’, ‘lies some fifteen miles north-west of 
Shrewsbury. It is not very important today, but 
800 years ago the case was different. Then, the 
great castle there was one of the key points in the 
chain of defences built to try to keep the Welsh 
within their own bounds. 
_ *Jt was a thousand years ago that a Saxon thane 
built the first seven towers at Whittington to aug- 
ment the defences of Offa’s Dyke that runs a mile 
or two away. Gradually the original buildings were 
added to, and by the year the Conqueror came— 
1066—there were encircling walls, twelve feet 
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thick, and a moat outside those. King William took the castle and its 
lands off its Saxon owner and gave them to one of his natural sons— 
Pain Peveril: Peveril enlarged the castle in the new Norman style, 
with massive keep and inner and outer baileys, but he was a dis- 
appointed man—he had no son to succeed him, only a daughter, the 
Lady Mellet. She was very beautiful and many young nobles wished to 
pay court to her. But the times were troubled, and Peveril wanted to 
make sure that his future son-in-law should be a strong man, a good 
fighter. So he announced that a tournamerit should take place. Anyone 
who wished might enter for it and joust for his daughter’s hand. 

“Many entrants turned up at Whittington, some from far away. 
There was a son of the King of Scotland, a count of Burgoyne, in 
France, and one Gwarine de Metz, among them. Gwarine was related 
to the noble house of Lorraine but he lived in his own small castle of 
Allastone, near Lydney in Gloucestershire. The tournament duly took 
place, and eventually Gwarine was found to be the winner. On Peveril’s 
death, Gwarine became Lord of Whittington; his son followed later. 

“For eight generations, the Fitzwarines lived in the castle. The last 
male of the line was buried in the first village church. There is a story 
told of the Fulk Fitz- 
warine who was lord in 
King John’s time, the 
early years of the thir- 
teenth century. King 
John was staying at 
Whittington on one oc- 
casion. He had been 
hunting all day and_in 
the evening he and his 
host were sitting in the 
castle after dinner, play- 
ing chess. Fulk was win- 
ning and John did not 
like that; his courtiers 
usually let the king win. 

“There are two 
variants for the rest of 
the story: one says that 
John got annoyed and 
picked up the board, a 
thick wooden one in 
those days, and hit Fulk 
over the head with it, 
whereupon Fulk _ re- 
taliated by hitting. the 
king ‘with his fist so 
hard as almost to knock 
him out. The other version says that when John saw he was losing he 
upset the board, pretending it was an-accident. This so annoyed Fulk 
that, despite the fact that his opponent was the King, he picked up the 
board and hit John over the head with it. 

“In either case one would have thought that that meant the end of 
Fulk Fitzwarine, since striking the King was punishable by death. 
But apparently, John must have realised that he was to blame: we know 
that Fulk survived for many years after King John—so perhaps that 
King was not as black as he is usually painted ’. 
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A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION OF TREES 
“I went recently to Westonbirt, three miles west of Tetbury, to see the 
famous arboretum’, said J. D. U. Warp in ‘ Window on the West’. 
“Most of the arboretum was planted by Mr. Robert Holford and his 
son Sir George between 1870 and 1930—and subsequently by Lord 
Morley. Hundreds of foreign trees were collected: an expert has said 
of one avenue that it contains more prized specimens for the tree 
botanist than any other avenue in the country. Special attention was 
paid to autumn colour, and when I was there the place seemed 
magnificent. Nothing really surpassed the rich red of the familiar 
Japanese maples, here in quantity: /one searches in vain for the right 
adjective:. crimson, ruby, port-wine—none exactly describes the com- 
bination of warmth, depth of colour, and glowing brilliance. Here (as 
too seldom elsewhere) care had been taken about backgrounds: you see 
these magnificent heart-of-fire maples burning against the blue of 
glaucous cedars. 

“It is fun to note the various origins in this company of aliens. 
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An avenue in the arboretum at Westonbirt 


/of the estuary now the haunt of birds and day-trippers. Thanks par 
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Perrotia persicas, neighbouring the Californian incense cedars, comes 
from Persia and the Caucasus, Then maples from Japan keep company 
with trees from the Atlas Mountains in North Africa. And then there 
was the tulip tree, wearing its autumn gold, and well represented in the 
main avenue which is an unusual mixture composed like this: cedar,” 
tulip tree, lime, tulip tree, and then cedar, and so on repeated many 
times. The rare capura was a lovely translucent gold with strong hints _ 
of rose-pink and a faint suggestion of silver under the declining sun. 
Here, again, dark cedars and spruces made an effective background.” 
‘At Westonbirt you can see how imagination and skill has lifted a- 
plantation of trees to such a level of art that considerations of price 
and cost seem inappropriate. This arboretum, now tended by the 
research branch of the Forestry Commission, is a treasury of cultivated 
beauty beyond price’. é 
TWO STRANGE BIRDS : 
“At one place on the estuary of the River Exe’, said VIVIAN” 
WILLIAMS in the West of England Home Service, “ without any know- 
ledge of birds and without the help of binoculars, you can see two of 
the strangest birds there 
are, made by an Ex- 
mouth boatbuilding firm 
in 1860 to the order of 
Captain George Peacock | 
of Starcross—one swan 
and. one cygnet. The 
swan was to be eighteen 
feet. long from breast to 
parson’s’ nose, with a 
beam of seven and a half 
feet, and seven feet three — 
inches from her keel to 
the top of her back, and 
with her head, poised on 
a slender neck, sixteen | 
feet above the water. 
Inside the body of this 
creation was room for 
about seventeen pas-— 
sengers. * 
‘There were ‘two 
methods of propulsion—_ 
by wind-power, using 
the swan’s neck as a 
mast, with the bird’s 
imitation wings as the 
sails; or by an ingenious 
pair of imitation swan’s feet constructed from wooden ribs joined by 
leather webs and worked by a hand lever inside the body. For steering 
there was an un-swanlike rudder under the tail, The creature’s beak 
served as an outlet for smoke from the galley, and it also held a 
view! staff carrying a banneret with the bird’s name on it—Swan of 
the Exe, iz 
“Captain Peacock had an ambition to sail the Swan round the 
coasts of Britain, but it came to nothing, because although his craft 
looked graceful enough with her wings spread and the wake rippling 
out behind her, she capsized too easily, and after turning turtle once 
too often she became a show-piece and little else. | 
“Eventually she was taken out of the water for good, and now 
does duty as a summer house in the garden of Regent House, Star= 
cross, There she looks—as all swans do out of water—awkward and 
ill at east. But the Swan should feel more at home in this garden than 
elsewhere, because all round are reminders of the markedly individual 
man who invented her, such as turrets over the stables and a child= 
ren’s swing with its supports made from the jaw bones of a whale, 
“All this is appropriate to the home of the man who had then 
erected. It is hardly surprising to learn that Captain Peacock 
achieved fame also, as the inventor of Peacock’s paint, regarded in i 
day as one of the best antidotes to barnacles; nor to discover 
keen interest in Dawlish Warren—that shifting sand bar at the mow 


to the Captain’s efforts to preserve it, the Warren still exists, and 
happily, does. the lesser of his two strange birds, The Cygnet is s 
able to take to the water and has for many summers been put out 


the river near the headquarters of the Starcross Yacht Club’. oe 
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3 bOae National Need of Science 


= SIR EDWARD APPLETON eives the -first of six Reithiectures 


T is a great privilege to deliver these lecture tributes to Lord 
Reith: And, as you know, I am going to talk about science. More 
| than thirty years ago it fell to Mr. J. C. W. Reith, an applied 
b scientist by training, to guide the early steps of British broadcasting 
 —to decide how that entirely neutral product of science, the broadcasting 

transmitter, should first be used, for good or ill. We know he chose 
| wisely, Fortunately institutions often long continue to display the 
“influence of their founders. We can happily claim that Lord Reith set 

a course for British broadcasting the consequences of which are still 

manifest today. 


Improving Our Economic Position 
‘There is little need for me to justify the choice of my subject, which 

is science as a national activity. Many people, from prime ministers 
downwards, have asserted that it is largely by way of further scientific 
effort that we can improve our economic position in a competitive 
world, and so raise the standard of our material well-being: In any 
case, with science playing an ever more important part in the personal 
lives of all of us, either directly or indirectly, it becomes increasingly 
“urgent for us to decide and define our attitude to it. Science is too 
serious a matter to be left entirely to the scientists. 
_ Nevertheless, the title I have chosen for these lectures, ‘ Science 
and the Nation’, might seem to merit some explanation. It would be 
considered | proper for a politician or a captain of industry to propound 
_to us his views on the place of science within a nation. It may, at first 
sight, appear surprising that one who is himself a scientist should do 
so. For it is assumed—and, I think, in general, rightly—that a 
“practising scientist should be most concerned with the internationality 
of 'science, with freedom for the exchange of knowledge and ideas 
across national frontiers, and with freedom to pursue his work unencum- 
bered by any state directive or national allegiance. We are all rightly 
Suspicious’ of the aggressive nationalism which has produced, in our 
own lifetime, such phenomena as German physics and Soviet biology; 
we find it politically undesirable and certainly scientifically unfruitful. 
= Let me say, then, that I have no intention of denying science any 
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“without prejudice to other aspects of science. But the fact remains that 
‘the application of scientific effort within the boundaries of a nation— 
‘within the boundaries of our own country—has become of such conse- 
“quence to all of us in Britain that I consider there is every reason for 
; ating it as a subject on its own. And it is a subject on which the 
entist, as well as the statesman, has a right to speak, for his insight 
into the organisation of his work may be greater than the statesman’s, 
and his sense of responsibility for its advancement no less. I shall there- 
fore be speaking to you on the national importance of science, as it 
were, from the inside. And I do not doubt that much of what I say 
will be coloured by my own scientific interests. Scientists tend to be 
specialists, and I am a specialist. Like the raven I must come in a black 
oat because I have no other. I am a physicist, whose investigations have 
been concerned with the inanimate world. As a physicist I have also 
d to learn some mathematics and -chemistry, two subjects which 
and, as it were, one on each side of physics. Like most physical 
ientists, I have had many occasions to wish I fnew more ‘mathematics 
an I did. 


[wo Main Themes > 

As I see it, I have two main themes to discuss: one is the kind of 
ience the nation needs and the kind of people required to pursue it. 
other is how both the science and the scientists are to be provided. 
is connection it_should constantly be borne in mind that scientific 
rk can be pursued either for its interest or for its use. The pure 
ae or natural philosopher pursues knowledge, for its intrinsic in- 
while, the engineer or technologist is an applied scientist who uses 
a new knowledge to a practical end. But note that the applied 
may himself discover something new about nature: he may, 


its basic freedoms. In speaking of ‘ Science and the Nation’ I do so - 


. 
in fact, produce the new knowledge he also applies; but in any case he 
will achieve new and serviceable results. The technician, an essential 
associate of our scientific community, I count as one who can at least 
repeat reliably the achievement of any result once it has been shown. 
But many technicians can do far more than that. 

In order to appreciate our needs we must first be clear about the 
relationship between science and the nation. So I want to devote the 
remainder of this lecture to mentioning some typical problems with 
which both are equally concerned. One obvious problem of national 
concern is the improvement of our application of science to industry. 
In spite of our achievements as an industrial nation, as well as our 
major contributions to scientific knowledge, we in Britain have been 
rather backward in pursuing science for an industrial purpose. The 
foundation of our own Royal Society in the seventeenth century, the 
first institution of its kind in the world, marked the opening of a great 
age of scientific discovery in Britain. Stimulated in part by the writings 
of the eloquent and far-sighted Francis Bacon, a man who certainly 
would have approved of the modern industrial technologist, the New 
Philosophers, as these seventeenth-century scientists called themselves, 
revolted against the old dependence on received authority and accepted 
tradition, and turned, instead, to the testimony of experiment, in which 
they felt science had to begin. Above all, their work illustrated the power 
of the scientific method as a formula for discovery, with its steps of 
slow and patient observation, experiment, comparison, hypothesis, con- 
firmatory demonstration and comprehending theory. In short, they, and 
their immediate predecessors, were responsible for the discovery of the 
way to make discoveries. 


An Example from Germany 

In the succeeding centuries Britain developed not only as a leader 
in pure science but also as a pioneer of invention and manufacture. But, 
in the main, these two activities of science and industry were never 
really married—except, that is, in the case of the newer industries which 
were themselves founded on science. It needed the example of our com- 
petitors, and especially of Germany—who, even by the beginning of this 
century, had developed a powerful scheme of technological education 
of university standard—it needed the example of others as well as 
the experience of two world wars completely to convince both govern- 
ment and industry that applied science is an essential ingredient of 
economic security. 

Another curious characteristic of the British has been this: while earn- 
ing our living by trade and manufacture in the past, we have at the same 
time affected a certain disdain for the useful and the practical.- You 
will all remember, in your reading of Victorian novels, how characters 
who earned their living by trade or manufacture were often considered 
to be of inferior social status. When Miss Jessie Brown, at the evening 
party in Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, started to reveal that her uncle kept 
a shop in Edinburgh, Miss Jenkyns tried to drown the confession with 
a loud cough. When Miss Brown innocently persisted that her uncle 
really could supply the Shetland wool required, Miss Jenkyns—to take 
the taste of this out of everybody’s mouth and the sound of it out of 
everybody’s ears—proposed that they had better have some music. 

We can smile indulgently at what we may now think is an outmoded 
form of snobbishness. Yet vestiges of this kind of attitude are still 
with us today. Some academic extremists would deny technology or 
applied science any place at all in our university curricula. They say 
that technology is a vocational subject, and that a university should not 
be concerned with the teaching of techniques and training for a pro- 
fession. But it always seems to me rather late in the day to attempt 
to deny technologies a place in universities when we have had medical 
faculties for centuries; for medicine is surely a technology, a vocational 
technology, if ever there was one. We should hardly choose to have as 

.our family doctor someone who has no medical degree—who has not 
had a vocational training in clinical techniques as well as physiological 
theories: in short, in the craft as well as the science of medicine. 

My own view, then, is this: to regard doing anything useful as a 
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lapse from good taste is certainly not an attitude we should approve, 
any more than it is an attitude we can afford, particularly at this 
moment in our national history. I would add that it is little use 
strengthening and expanding our university departments for teaching 
and research in the applied sciences, as we are all occupied in doing at 
the present time, if such work is going to be regarded as a second-rate 
activity. In the field of education we cannot allow ourselves to be 
betrayed into discriminations of this kind. There is more than one 
route to intellectual salvation. 


Thinking that Has its Outcome in Action 

For the applied scientist, certainly no less than for the pure scientist, 
his work can be an intellectual adventure. I would characterise it as 
involving the kind of thinking that has its outcome in action—not 
merely in more thinking. This is not only a useful and personally 
satisfying thing, but it has a kind of moral value. This becomes clearer 
when one looks at the technologist from the standpoint of the wider 


circle of mankind. I think of him as a man whose thoughts find their . 


issue in purposeful achievement; and who maintains a kind of equi- 
librium in life. The nearest analogy I can find is to those men of action 
in the stories of Conrad and Kipling who are presented to us so clearly 
as touchstones of moral sanity in a disordered world. In short it is as 
a creative individual, who has found a happy mean between thought 


‘and action, that I would especially honour the applied scientist. 


It must, for example, have been an enviable and rewarding experience 
to have been associated in any way with the design of either of those 
two great engineering projects whose completion for service has been 
prominent domestic news of recent months. I refer to the transatlantic 
telephone cable linking Britain with North America, and the Calder 
Hall nuclear power station which is now augmenting our national service 
of electricity. You will all be aware that Britain, Canada, and the U.S.A. 
have recently co-operated in achieving the courageous—nay, audacious 
—feat of laying two telephone cables on the bed of the Atlantic: cables 
which will carry thirty-five conversations at once. The audibility of the 
travelling messages in each cable is maintained by a succession of incre- 
ments of strength, delivered every forty miles or so, by thermionic 
amplifiers operating within the cable itself. The success of this scheme, 
which has been founded on years of research and testing, will depend 
on thousands of electrical components, valves and condensers, 
continuing to operate during the next twenty years or more, 

Yet you may wonder why it was necessary to go to such lengths as 
Jaying cables on the bed of the Atlantic when the world appears so 
easily bridged by radio. I can remember how, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, I stumbled on the particular defect in long-distance com- 
munication which these new submarine cables have been designed 
completely to remove. This was during the second International Polar 
Year when I was a member of a British expedition studying radio wave 
reflections from the-ionosphere in north Norway. It happened to be 
my turn of all-night duty at the receiver one night in August 1932. 
At first, reception conditions were normal, the ionospheric reflections 
being strong and distinct. Then suddenly, about ten o’clock at night, 
the reflections vanished and everything seemed to go dead. I was 
naturally greatly perturbed, feeling perhaps that my apparatus—or 
myself—was at fault. I tried the whole range of wave-lengths available, 
but still found the ionosphere unresponsive; and it remained so through- 


out the night. The following morning a Norwegian assistant said to me: 


“JI think we should have seen the northern lights last night if it had 
been winter’; and he drew my attention to a magnetic record which 
I remember was still wet from the dark-room. This record showed 
that a magnetic storm had broken out at the time I had experienced 
the radio curtain of silence. Since that time the frequent incidence of 
these ‘polar blackouts’, as they are called, has been found to be 
characteristic of radio conditions in high latitudes and has rendered 
our radio communication with North America fitful and uncertain. 
That is why we need the transatlantic telephone cable. 

My second example, the Calder Hall station, is the world’s first 
electric generating station of normal size operated by a nuclear furnace 
instead of by a furnace burning coal or oil. Like the domestic furnaces 
with which we are familiar, the nuclear furnace also tends to get choked 


with its own ash. But the nuclear ash happens to be precious, because it / young people elect to devote their working lives to science. Other 
contains plutonium; and some pretty feats of chemical engineering have being equal, the best scientist is made out of someone who wants 1 


had to be achieved to extract it from the fuel rods effectively and safely. 
The plutonium is valuable because it can itself be used as a nuclear 
fuel or, if we’so wish, as the material of a nuclear bomb. 


_ only been able to do so because of the outstanding progress of 


‘The Calder Hall nuclear furnace is GadoubtedIy a monumenta’ 
of technology. But the industrial firms who have constructed it | 


scientists and engineers of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Auth 
ity, at Harwell and Risley. We must remember this: although th 
was co-operation between British and American nuclear scientists 
work carried out in the U.S.A. during the war, the operation of 
McMahon Act has, until recently, denied us the benefit of Ameri: 
experience. All praise, then, to the British workers, and notably to 0 
nuclear engineers at Risley who have employed the basic data of 
Harwell scientists in designing nuclear power stations which indus 
can build for operational use. 
As an industrial nation we have a necessary interest in nuclear fue 
and, with our difficult coal situation, we have had more urgent r 
than other countries for pressing on with the development of th 
use. We have a similar special interest in mechanisation and also 
automation—the latter being merely a new word for an old subject, 
Here again science can help us. Britain is not sufficiently well endowed 
with raw materials to ‘be able to export them. So our export task, 
as I see it, is that of selling embodied skill and knowledge—embodiec 
that is, in the material goods we sell abroad. Also, with our limit 
resources in manpower, our prosperity lies in improving our produc- 
tivity. We must see if we can work more effectively—that i is, to better 
purpose. One of the ways to increase productivity is undoubtedly to 
increase our use of machine-power, in support of our manpower. And 
machines need a supply of energy to drive them; many need that m 
flexible form of energy, electric power. Largely owing to our industi 
development, it has been estimated that, in twenty years’ time, we sh 
be needing between two to three times as much electric power stati 
capacity as we have at present. : 
It is a great pity that, somehow or other, many people have got the 
impression that the use of nuclear energy will develop so swiftly that’ 
need not worry about our other fuel supplies in the future. But nothi 
could be further from the true nature of the situation. We shall 
all the coal we can get for many years to come. Indeed, even at prese 
we should be making one of our objectives the more efficient use 
the coal we already burn. To achieve this does not need any scientifil 
research; the basic knowledge is there already. Perhaps the task of the 
fuel technologist, in tracking down the various routes by which 
waste heat in our factories, may sound a rather unspectacular occupation, 
Yet, by acting on his prescriptions, many enlightened firms have effected 
significant. reductions in their coal consumptions. If the whole o 
industry followed suit it has been estimated that we could save 4 
much as 10,000,000 tons of coal a year, Altogether, that is more than 
nuclear fuel is likely to save us in the next ten years: 


Getting Our Pexspemeee Right | 

A recent government pronouncement has stressed how a shortage. a) 
scientific manpower continues to be a feature of the post-war sce 
I shall therefore be talking about the subject of science and educati 
in a later lecture. But, meanwhile, I must emphasise how a partici 
group of physical sciences—mathematics, physics, and chemistry—cot 
stitute a large area of the theoretical basis of industrial technology, é 
matter of cardinal national importance. The industrial technologist | 
to invoke assistance from. time to time from other physical sciences a 
also from the biological sciences; but, so far as our manufacturing 
industries are in question, we are more concerned with practical applica. 
tions of mathematics, physics, and chemistry than with anything e¢ 
I put things in this way so that we may get our perspective right fi 
the start. If therefore we want to encourage a greater technolo 
contribution to our processes of manufacture, one of our principal n 
is for more teachers to teach more students in the basic sciences 6 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry and their practical applications 
Education of all kinds is clearly a matter of national concern ané 
government responsibility. 

We can devise the most elaborate educational apparatus for trai 
our young scientists, but we have still got to engage the interest vie rhe 
young folk in scientific careers. Happily there is no direction 4 
jAhese matters, so our national need will not. be met until m 


_@ scientist. 
In future lectures I shall be talking about the work of sc 
pure and applied, under the three main headings of 1 


rie 


ae ; a 


vernment science, and sadustrial science; though my next ‘Tecture 

be devoted to the scientific lessons we can draw from our experience 
the second world war. I think, therefore, I shall be getting the setting 
my subject right by telling you that the people whose activities I am 
going to discuss represent today less than one per cent. of our working 
population. They are rather uncommon folk, judged from the standpoint 
01 numbers; though in other respects they are not uncommon, being 
yject to human frailties and individual limitations like the rest of 
pend. 

But the scientist is usually a specialist, though I may add that many 
Been asis are much else besides. I speak as a champion of specialisation, 
for it seems to me that it is only by a large measure of specialisation 
that a man may realise his opportunity of employing all his skill, and 
concentrating all his resources, on a rewarding piece of work—whether 
one thinks of a scientist in his laboratory, or an artist facing his canvas, 
| or a colonial administratér facing the problems of an undeveloped 
piece of territory. And scientists are particularly fortunate in the subjects 
‘in which they specialise, for they are mostly subjects which can be 
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seen, and felt, to be in a rapid state of development. This is not the 
case in certain other subjects, including some of the liberal arts and the 
humanities, in which development cannot be seen taking place today in 
the same way, or in which modern practice is in a state of decay and 
cannot measure up against the achievements of the past. The scientist 
inevitably benefits from the rapid advances of his subject. As a result, 
he has.a conviction about the value of his work, which means that he 
finds it a satisfying and exciting thing to do. A bored scientist is a very 
rare bird. 

However, the most important feature of this extension of scientific 
knowledge, for scientist and layman alike, is that it correspondingly 
increases the area of moral choice between good and evil. But we must 
not hold science back on that account. To hold back and so evade the 
issues it might raise would seem both cowardly and ungrateful. 
Moreover, science offers wider horizons of the mind as well as more 
material benefits for the body, so long, that is, as we respect it for its 
spirit as well as for its power. To adventure on it would seem to be 
a duty.—Home Service ~ 


: A Myth of Catastrophe 


N the first of these talks* I considered the ‘dissociation of sensi- 
bility * as a local variant of the doctrine of a great spiritual disaster 

called the Renaissance. The important thing, I suggested, was not 
| s0 much to ask whether such a disaster really happened as to find 
“out why so many people want it to have happened. Why do we need 
‘this myth of catastrophe? ~ 


Lack of Organic Unity 

The first thing to observe is this. The notion of a historical dissocia- 
is posterior to, and dependent upon, the notion of aesthetic 
Aissociation. The argument proceeds from disorganised art, through 
the disorganised artist, to a disorganised society and jits historical causes. 
Bs Disorganised ’ here means ‘ lacking organic unity ’, and organic unity 
1s what we have, for a century and a half, valued most highly in art. 
Tn the artist a high degree of organic sensibility was required as much 


by Wordsworth as by de Gourmont and Eliot. The work of art and 
the ; artist alike are antithetical to the machine; mechanical art dissociates 
“meaning and form; the mechanical artist dissociates intellect and imagi- 
lation. Artists and critics who think along these lines are likely, if they 


nk in terms of history, to look fora Historical crisis that explains 
‘course, they find one. 


I ey have a wide variety of interests, and are united only in the belief 
that there must have been some crucial disaster. History offers them 
vidence that nature and the supernatural, the intellect and the imagina- 
“Descartes and Bacon, Newtori and Locke are obviously attractive candi- 
‘dates for the part of engineer of disaster, but there are many others, 
losophers mostly, who also seem to ‘ view all things in disconnection, 
“dead and spiritless’. Such a way of looking at things is peculiarly 
hateful to artists. Ultimately it denies the organic oneness of the created 
image, abstracts its intellectual from its formal qualities. To conceive 
f these qualities as coessential is such a difficult feat that it has become 
most conventional to argue that it is possible only to men isolated 
ind tormented—-to artists. When was the artist cast out? When was 
‘tt broken up into discontinuous images and meanings, the intellect 
eferred to the imagination? Whatever date one gives in answer to 
€ questions is the date of the great Dissociation. Under its various 
mes, the dissociation of sensibility is a projection upon history of a 
medern theory of the image in art. 
_ Historically this theory owes most, I think, to Coleridge, whose 
Eistion of the view of the work of art as an organism has been 


ibolist thought. Pater has a lot to do with it; and all these influences 
ed in a crucial cway in Arthur Symons, who handed them: on to 


vhy all this dissociation is endemic in the modern world. And, of: 


It is not surprising that they do not always find it at the same period. 


tion, conflict with each other in almost any period they care to examine. 


The second of two talks on the Renaissance by FRANK KERMODE 


Coleridge, Schopenhauer through the Symbolists, and Bergson through 
T. E. Hulme, have contributed to the complex of assumptions. Before 
Mr. Eliot made his particular projection of the dissociation theory it 
was familiar to Yeats, from Blake and Symons, and to Ezra Pound, 
from de Gourmont and Symons. At bottom it all comes to the same 
thing, the historical application of this image-theory, in itself the 
product of.a long and continuous effort to combat positivism and 


.materialism, and to defend the poet’s distinct and special way of 


knowing truth. 

The image has to be free of discursive content, like music, or, better 
still, like dancing. Its body must think. It belongs not to the mechanical 
world of intellect, but—in Bergson’s terms—to the vital world of 
intuition. The emphasis is on the inseparability of formal, intellectual, 
and emotional aspects of it. Its prime quality is its indissociability ; that 
is the poet’s only defence in a world of naturalists, a universe of death. 
This is now. In the past he seeks some. epoch, some golden age, when 
fashions in knowing were not hostile to the imagination, when the image, 
the intuited reality, was habitually respected, when art was not always 
on the defensive against mechanical and systematic modes of enquiry. 
And as the order of reality postulated as the proper study of the poet 
tends, in one way or another, to be granted supernatural attributes, it 
is not surprising to find that the ideal epoch is usually a religious one; 
hence the medievalism of some versions, the Byzantinism of others, like 
T. E. Hulme’s. 


Hulme’s Historical Theory 

It will make the point much clearer if we glance at the historical 
theory of Hulme. For him, the Renaissance itself was the catastrophe. 
He was very thorough about it, and abandoned all art from Michelangelo 
onwards, and all philosophy between the Renaissance and his own day 
as  anthropocentric ’. He was much affected by Worringer’s dichotomy 
between the art of empathy and the art of abstraction, because he 
wanted to justify a new abstract art. So he looked back into the past 
for a period of what Worringer called ‘life-alien’ art, produced by a 
life-denying society; art, that is, ‘emancipated from all the contingency 
and temporality of the world-picture’, abstract, non-human art. He 
found it in the period before the Renaissance destroyed belief in original 
sin, preferring life to the truth that exists discontinuously from life, and 
is accessible only to a special intuitive act of a kind the Renaissance 
discouraged. 

The right kind of art, for Hulme, is Egyptian and Byzantine; the 
wrong kind, Greek'and Renaissance. The right sort is free of intellectual 
pride; the wrong has a characteristic irreligious formlessness and senti- 
mentality, induced by its denial of limit. So for Hulme the Renaissance 
(though he is vague as to when it happened) was the catastrophe since 
which nothing has ever been the same. Romanticism was just the same 
thing, the same disease at the stage of mania; hence his misleading 
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description of himself as a classicist, when all his thought, or his syn- 
thesis of other people’s thought, was entirely in the Romantic tradition. 
What he wanted was art as Image or Symbol, plucking truth from a 
realm above temporal flux..The man who can pierce the veil which 
normally shuts it off is an artist; a man who lacks that normal 
orientation to action which excludes other men from these acts of 
intuition. What is intuited is something Bergson called the ‘ intensive 
manifold’; but Hulme called it the image, and it is the image of 
Romantic ‘tradition, perceived by a privileged, or cursed, individual. 
His attack on the Renaissance is only his way of regretting an imaginary, 
prelapsarian epoch when the true interests and methods of Imagist 
art were more generally understood. 


Yeats’ ‘Great Moment in History’ 

The case is not radically different with Yeats. For him there was a 
great moment in history (celebrated in some of his most splendid prose) 
when soul and body in great art and great nven were one and indivisible. 
His date is 1550. For a century before that there was a tense perfection. 
After that everything changed. Yeats wrote his history in terms of this 
doctrine. He wrote it in a world that offended him socially and 
imaginatively, a world of ‘ shopkeeping logicians ’, the very existence of 
which he had to explain by an exhaustive examination of the whole 
concept of dissociation. Yeats’ expression of the whole aesthetic- 
historical complex of ideas is very rich, and certainly, in terms of his 
own poetry, fruitful. But my immediate point is simply this: Yeats 
and Hulme are both interested in the same thing; in the image which 
cannot be dissociated, the poem that cannot be paraphrased, the picture 


that cannot be reduced to merely human terms. The tradition in which 


they worked taught them that this was attainable only by a most rare 
and costly effort. When they wondered how this had come to be so, 
they sought in the past a period possessing the qualities they postulated 
for the image of art: unity, indissociability. And they found them; 
but not exactly in the same period. 

This is, I think, important. If one made a list of the dates given 
by different writers for the great Dissociation, one would find history 
punctuated by once-for-all crises. One occurs between the archaic 
Greeks and Phidias, one between Catullus and Virgil, one between 
Cavalcanti and Petrarch, one between Donne and Milton. At its worst 
this is only a portentous way of saying you like Catullus but not Virgil, 


Donne but not Milton, and so on. If this were all, perhaps nobody — 


would care. But, to return to English literary history, it does seem to 
matter when a poet of the stature of Milton is left out of what influential 
critics and teachers call the main tradition of English letters, so that 


it has become possible, for the first time since the early eighteenth ~ 


century, for cultivated Englishmen never to have read him at all. 

In fact, the worst complaint one has to make about the imposition 
of this myth is that it distorts particular poets. Donne and Milton 
got into an unhappy relationship, existing only in the minds of his- 
torians, and the long and short of it was that Milton had to be written 
down so that Donne could be written up. For instance, Mr. Eliot’s 
upward revision of his estimate of Milton was preceded by a sharp 
drop in the value he placed on Donne. But this revision has not had 
the success of his original pronouncements. We are still in the phase 
in which Donne is admired for passionate thinking, and Milton despised 
for obstinately discoursing in a dead language about passion; divorcing 
body and soul, form and matter; his intéllect miles from the tips of 
his senses. 


Donne a Doubtful Ally 


Superficially, the argument has been attractive because it gave major 


Status to an obscure poet whose dictidn seemed inartificial, even col- 
loquial, and because he was a poet who lived in times supposed to be 
very like modern times, in that the established order was being 
threatened by naturalist forces which eventually dissociated sensibility. 


But Donne in fact does not fit very well into this role, nor does Milton. 


into his. I cannot go into this question here, but it is clear that any 
attempt to make Donne resemble a poet of the modern image, to de- 
velop his resemblance to French Symbolist poets, must fail. As long ago. 
as 1931 Mr. Eliot was admitting that he found in Donne ‘a manifest 
fissure of thought and sensibility ’..Donne is a doubtful ally indeed. 
Yet the doctrine of the historical dissociation is inextricably involved 


rin 


with the Donne revival. That revival began much earlier than is some- ° 


times supposed; even seventy years ago people were talking about 
Donne in what we recognise as the modern way. Critics of the ’eighties 


“it, once for the meaning and once for the verse. 


and ’nineties were already showing ieee in the rediscovery 
conceit and hard chinking in poetry, speaking of its ‘ power of 
bility’ and its intellectual cunning, and even praising the indisso 
combination of these: qualities. So Schelling spoke. of Donne’s ‘ini 
lectualised emotion’, and Symons said that his ‘senses speak wit 
unparalleled directness’. Poets began to compare themsélves and thei 
friends with Donne: Brooke, Bridges, Francis Thompson were so com- 
pared. Others compared Donne with Baudelaire. Soon the similari 
between English-Jacobean and French-Symbolist were being exploited 
again by Symons, who had much influence on twentieth-century po 
The whole revival was carried on in the atmosphere of Eng] 
Symbolist thought, in the age of Pater’s maximum influence, the revi 
of Blake, and the importation of French Symbolist theory. Donne y 
astonishingly, transformed into a French poet, most like Laforgue. T: 
was done to satisfy the powerful aesthetic interests, bitterly anti 
positivist, ‘which postulated a catastrophic ‘ start to the modern worl 
just after Donne’s time, and just before Milton’s. ‘Paradise Le 
became the great dissociated poem that you must read, as Mr. Eliot 


The history of these distortions is the history of rinetech the and earl 
twentieth-century poetic, the projection on to an historical scale of 
Symbolist doctrine of the image. It has.much to do with poe 
especially modern poetry; but nothing to do with history. The m 
simply invents a golden age of pre-dissociated sepethiiys a Symbo is 
vision of an age before somebody ruined England. — 

There is no good reason why the history of poetry should. not b 
rewritten from time to time in terms of a powerful new myth. If 
think of ‘dissociation of sensibility’ as that, it will seem that 
vagueness of the expression itself was part of its strength—it gay 
plenty of scope to the historians who sought to develop Mr. Eli 
hint. But now it has done its work, and in so far as people continue to 
behave as if it constituted a valid way of talking about history it is 
a nuisance, and ought to be demolished. And remember that it i 
associated with a myth of much wider dissemination: the myth of 
Renaissance catastrophe. That also needs criticism. In the long 
beliefs like these affect the quality of our art and our lives; it 
be merely academic to say they are worth a good deal of criti 
attention. The myth of catastrophe has had a long run, and it is tin 
to consider whether we cannot do better without it—Third Programm 


-Swedish Exercises 
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The silver birch is papery and veils 

Its elbowed branches gloved with black _ 

In a suspended shower of golden scales, 

Its own slight leaves, that pattern a forest track 
Like narrow starshine’s riddled flakes 

Or coins struck from the moonlight’s hidden lakes. 


-A river is: violet beneath the deep red clouds of dark. 
The ash and aspen brandish sheaves 

Of fireworks, each leaf a spark, . 

Along the forest’s evergreen black eaves. — - 
Rafts of logs lie on the sunset like an archipelago. = 
Mountains, pitched with pine, hang in the reeds below. : 


A green swan slings himself across the vacant air. 

His rippling neck hauls on his feathered vanes. 

Beyond the rowan drugged with berries, there 

In a yellow sky along the lake he drags the water’s reins, 
Making the sheeted mirror flash and shake. 

The washed reeds bow to the long processions of his wake. 


He floats now among fnpenstratle mountains furred with larch 
Sails through the lake-reflected rainbow’s double hoop “Sf 
That frames the northern lightnings in its melting arch, a 
And over his own stern image seems to prowl and hat 
While. rosy distances of ice that draw him on é 
Still shiver es. tS birch-tree’s page when be nee g 
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John Drinkwater (1882-1937) 


Grass sloping under trees 


If quicksilver were gold 


once turned up with a sleeping-bag 
and announced that he wantéd to set 
up camp under the great elms at the 
bottom of the garden, but the first 
night he roused us up in great per- 


night life in the country. 


“seven sisters ’ 


| . And troubled pools of it shaking in the sun, 
| It were not such a fancy of bickering gleam 
i" As Ryton daffodils when theair but stirs. 
I remember well John Drinkwater’s first arrival, 
very shy but very determined, and how he read 
some of his poems to us straight away, and 
how I wished he would not, as he turned 
himself into a fashionable parson, voice and ¢ 
all, and eyes to the ceiling, to do it— 
but he was a great dear and we remained 
great friends to the end of his life. He 


turbation to let him in, as something 
would keep blowing through the hedge 
at him all the time and scaring him stiff. \ 
It was a horse, of course, but as John — 
‘lived in Birmingham he was not used to 


I had a permanent gipsy-tent under the 
as our elms were called, and 
sometimes I would have an iron pot over a 
fire with a duck and green peas stewing in it, and 
Lascelles, ‘John Drinkwater, and Wilfrid Gibson 
would sit round and read their latest poems to each 
ther, as I lay on a stoop of hay and listened, and 
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6 RANNY, did you belong in the olden days? ’ This enquiry 
from my small grandchildren made me realise that 
was just what I had done—that the world we lived in 
before 1914 was so completely different from what it is 
today, that the change can hardly be realised by those who only 


hear of it from the survivors. 

The men I am going to 
discuss here had their youth 
—some of them only youth— 
in those far-away seemingly 
golden days, young poets 
who used to stay with us in 
our cottage ‘ The Gallows ’, 
in Gloucestershire. There the 
earth is a rich red loam, small 
hills covered with firs and 
birch, and acres of orchards, 
for we were in the midst of 
the cider-making country. 
The sight of the blossoming 
of the apple and cherry trees 
in spring was unforgettable, 
with miles and miles of 
daffodils pouring over the 
ground. In medieval times 
there used to be a flourishing 
industry of making a dye 
from the daffodil flower to 
dye cloth and hessian. They 
were grown as a crop and 
have. spread and flourished 


ever since, I will read you a scrap of a poem of my husband’s describing 
the joy he and his poet friends found in them: 


But here’s the happiest light can lie on the ground, 


Alive with yellow shine of daffodils. 


Rupert Brooke (1887-1915) 
National Portrait Gallery 
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Memories of a Poet’s Wife 


By MRS. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


watched the stars wander through the elms, and thought I had really 
found the why and the wherefore of life. The Great Wars had not 
started then and one’s mind could peacefully rest on loveliness and 
hopefulness as never again after 1914. 

I think Robert Trevelyan was the first of our visitors, and remained a 
life-long friend. He had for several autumns rented the Villa di Boccaccio 
at Corbignano above Florence, and there he would gather his friends 
where they would work all the morning in the deep vine-covered loggia, 


and then explore, and visit 
among the colony of English 
writers and artists. We were 
twice his guests there, and I 
think my greatest thrill was 
being taken to visit D. H. 
Lawrence when he and his 
wife were living in a fisher- 
man’s cottage at Fiascherino. 
I cannot remember exactly 
how we got there, but we cer- 
tainly walked the last part of 
the way along the shore until 
we came to Fiascherino, when 
great shoutings and scream- 
ing arose, and over the sea 
from round a rocky point 
came a small rowing boat 
with a large piano balanced 
most precariously in it—one 
man rowing with an oar from 
the stern while another man 
hung on to the piano, scream- 
ing with terror. Then out of 
a cottage dashed Lawrence, 
and with other men landed 


D. H. Lawrence (1885-1930) 


the piano and bore it away in triumph. Lawrence then saw us, and 
greeted us charmingly, explaining that there was a wedding on, and 
the reception was to be held in his cottage—so we all joined in and 


drank healths to the happy pair. 

I have always been glad I caught this glimpse of him: 
he seemed so burningly alive and his eyes were the 
bluest and most startlingly piercing ones you 
could imagine—I am afraid, signs of his pro- 
Sleek bad health. Anyhow, that day he 
was happy and well. There is today what 
has become a famous postcard that we all 
signed and sent from there to Eddie 


Marsh, with the names of four poets 
and the artist Aubrey Waterfield. 
Sir Edward Marsh was the good 
friend of all of us, and a most delight- 
ful visitor he was. Though our cottage 
was of the most primitive, you would 
not have known from his manner that 
he was not in a stately home of England 
with servants and amenities galore. The 


only time he was at all put out was when 
several wasps attacked him in the bath- 
room, which was only a curtained-off 
recess by a huge chimney-stack in the court- 
yard—and he dared not flee from them until 
he had got his monocle fixed firmly in his eye 
and was able to find his clothes. He was one of 
the people I admired very much, not only because 
he was so brilliantly clever and such good company 
but because one felt he had the same huge respect 
for each person he met whatever their walk in life. 
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When we were back in 
England and John Drink- 
water was over on one of 
his visits, he and Lascelles 
‘and Wilfrid, who had a 
cottage near us, started the 
idea of publishing a 
quarterly of their own 
poems, with Rupert Brooke 
joining in the venture. 
Lascelles and I had been 
successful in bringing out 
two long poems of his, 
‘Mary and the Bramble’ 
and also ‘The Sale of St. 
Thomas’. So we were 
deputed to see to the for- 
mat, and distributing of 
what we agreed to call New 
Numbers and to publish 
four a year at 2s. 6d. a 
number. Rupert’s war son- 
nets were first published in 
Number 4. But as we 
headed towards the war, 
and later, when Rupert died 
on a troopship on the way to Gallipoli, we closed down the publication 
-—it was too heartbreaking to go on without him. I have often been 
asked if Rupert Brooke was as good-looking and glamorous as was 
said. Certainly that, but with more beauty of expression and a radiance 
of youth helped by his tawny colouring and his eager friendly ways. 
I remember him so well when he came to say ‘ good-bye’ before going 
off on the disastrous Gallipoli expedition. There was a huge sloping 
field of scarlet poppies coming down to the edge of our garden. I can 
see him now standing gazing absorbedly at them and saying to me 
“I shall always remember that—always’. He had not really got over 
the Antwerp failure, when such a lot of men came back ill with 
dysentery, and he was not really well enough to start off again; but 
he was so keen to throw himself into the thick of things, and tried to 
tease my husband into joining him. 

Rupert went off in high spirits, but very pulled down in health and 
open to any infection. He was stung on the lip by a mosquito as the 
troop-ships were sailing through the Aegean Sea, and died thirty-six 
hours later of acute septicaemia, on a French hospital ship. He was 
buried the same day on the Island of Skyros, as the fleet sailed on. 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 


Edward Thomas (1878-1917) 


It seems so amazingly apt that the ‘ foreign field’ should have been 
a lonely tomb on the Island of Skyros—he would have liked so much 
the idea that he would lie on one of his beloved Greek islands, watched 
by a few shepherds with their sheep. 

We saw the tomb like that some years later, in 1931, when.we went 
with an Anglo-French-Dutch company of admirers who had subscribed 
to the erection of a statue to Rupert on the/topmost peak of the island. 
Lascelles had been asked to give the English oration at the ceremony 
in the afternoon. When we landed from the ship in the morning, we 
had wandered away from the rest of the people, and came upon the 
tomb on a hillside with a few olive trees, and these shepherds sitting 
round a fire heating a huge cauldron of sheep’s milk. They gave us 
some to drink in two-handled vessels that had not changed their shape 
since the days of Homer. One of them sprang to his feet and began to 
declaim a long poem which we gathered was to Rupert’s memory 
and the undying friendship of English and Greeks (how sad to think 
what is happening now to that friendship!). At their evident request 
my husband spoke some Milton; as we could not understand a word of 
our different languages it did not matter—we were praising immortal 
poetry and Rupert. 

I must tell you about another young poet who would have done 
great things, and that was Ivor Gurnéy, a Gloucester man, a musician 
and poet. Perhaps some of you will know his songs; not so likely his 
poetry. I was playing with my little boys in a field near our cottage 
one day when a youth in khaki came walking towards us, asking if I 
could direct him to Lascelles Abercrombie’s cottage, as he wanted to 
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see it, and him, if possible. I took him home to tea and we be 
friends, but he had to»return to the front. I used to write and send 
him literary papers, but after a time we lost-touch with him and found 
he had been put into an asylum as his mind had been badly affected, 
and there he wrote beautiful verse often spoilt by incoherencies but 
showing what a good poet he might have been. 

The American poet Robert Frost had brought his family to England 
in 1911 with hope of recognition among English writers, as America 
ignored him completely. They stayed with us until they were able to 
get a cottage near, and when they moved into ‘ Little Iddens ’ Edward 
Thomas came frequently to visit them. It was the help and encourage- 
ment of Robert Frost that started Edward Thomas writing poetry. 
He was just coming into his own and was being hailed as an authentic 
poet of the countryside when he was killed on Vimy Ridge. I think 
Edward was the most beautiful person I have ever seen. It was quite 
a shock on first meeting him, unless one had been warned. He suffered 
very much from recurring melancholy, which stamped itself on his face 
but only made his beauty more apparent. It was only when Robert 
Frost encouraged him to turn to writing poetry that he became happy 
in the delight of his new-found powers. Alas, he was killed, and all 
his lovely gift wasted, but for all his small output he stands high 
an English poet. 3 

Are you getting a surfeit of poets? I must not leave out W. BH. 
Davies, who stayed with us for a few days, before the war broke out: 
the poet who tramped England and America and wrote: 


What is this life, if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 


He really did believe in the miraculous, and quite seriously told me 
of a bush he had seen in his travels in America when he was lost and — 
hungry, covered with several different kinds of fruit. I had been warned 
not to look incredulous at any of his stories or I should offend him. 
But I wonder, did he really believe his yarns, or did he love leg- 
pulling, or had he a child’s inability to disentangle fact from fiction? — 
He told me of an experience he had in a small cottage that a friend 
had lent him.’ When ‘he-went to the bedroom he noticed by the candle- — 
light that there was a long ces 
of a woman’s hair sticking out 
the plaster of the wall. He was 
sure that some woman had 
murdered and buried there he 
fled the place and slept outdoors. — 
But next day a neighbour assured 
him that horse-hair was used in - 
olden days to bind the plaster to- 
gether and was often found hang= 
ing loose when the plaster had 
crumbled away. . 
‘As my husband was never” 
passed fit for military service he~ 
volunteered to do steel-testing at~ 
the great ammunition works on 
the Mersey; and left his beloved 
‘ Gallows ’ in 1916. When he was 
able to find somewhere for us 
to live (three small boys now) we — 
broke up our home and went 
live in Liverpool. He and John 
Drinkwater had survived the first - 
world war but both died before 
the second. They had seen a new 
generation of poets arise who - 
were not in sympathy with 
pre-war men: who were determined to try new ways and thoughts” 
and break with tradition, and start what they thought a more sig-_ 
nificant era of poetry—which was only to be expected after such 
complete breakdown of all that people held dear. Not that Lascell 
complained. He had a serene and detached mind that helped him 
face what he knew was the end of an era. His belief in man’s 
unconquerable mind was unshaken: 
: er! Man has raised 
/ His wisdom like the watch towers of a town 
That he, though flattened down 
By Fate, be with its cruelty not amazed 
- But be of outer vastness greatly aware, 


: 


W. H. Davies (1871-1940) 


—Home Service 


VEMBER 15) 1956. 


HERE has probably never been so close a connection as there 
is today between an artist’s financial (and social) advancement 
| € and his artistic decline. Nevertheless *the connection is 
ee ambiguous. It is not always easy to say, in-a given case, whether 
the falling off is the result of success or the success the result of 
falling off. 

I suspect that we tend to moralise too hastily when we see an artist 
lessen in stature as he grows in reputation, to say that he has been 
' corrupted, has become too ready to 

~ compromise, too anxious to please— 
in short, to blame him, taking it for 
. granted that his failure is a failure of 
the will. I think we do not allow 
~ enough for the fact that, in any cir- 
: cumstances, it is even more difficult to 
_ remain a good artist than to become a 
good artist and consequently to see 


that decliné may have been inevitable. 
Ti success has accompanied it, this 
may be because the public tends to 
_ like things the strength of which has 
been diluted: when an artist gives the 
_ public what it wants, it may be be- 
i. cause he could not have done other- 
wise. Or again, there may be no nexus 
at all and the coincidence of success 
and decline due to the fact that it 

_ takes time for a reputation to grow, 

_ time enough for the artist to have lost 

what earned his reputation. There are 

_ two reasons why-his having lost it will 

not impair his success. One is that the 

Boublic is loath, once it has finally 

_ accepted the existence of something— 

be it a talent or, for example, a politi- 

cal fact—to admit that it no longer 

_ exists. The second is that, where the 

| art market is concerned, the quality of 
ie the work does not matter-so long as 

the name on it is right (witness the 

Tate Gallery’s purchases of contem- 

porary artists). 

' Tt will be interesting to seé whether 
~Giacomo Manzi’s considerable pres- 
tige grows as the result of his present 

_ exhibition at the Hanover Gallery, an 

exhibition that reveals a sorry and ssid deterioration in a very 

"distinguished, and attractive talent. Two things have happened to 

-Manzi’s forms since his admirable exhibition at the same gallery in 

1953. The first is thgt the always elegant silhouettes of his sculptures 

have become modishly elegant. This is not altogether surprising, since 

the model for many of these sculptures is the extraordinary beauty 

_ whose portrait is reproduced on this page. Nor is it contemptible, when 

one considers that an elegance no less exaggerated i is found in some oe. 

- the finest mannerist and rococo sculpture. : 

_ What really is wrong is that the form has gone soft. Everything seems 

to-have been made out of marzipan, and this suffices to make one 

_ shuddér with horror at the sweet nastiness of it even as one recognises 

the beauty of what is represented. In the past Manzi succeeded, as 

- Rodin did—and no contemporary sculptor owes more to Rodin—in 

iving his forms a pliability, a yielding quality, without depriving them 

of resistance, a resistance like that of muscle, to our imagined touch. 

Tt was possibly Rodin’s greatest contribution to sculpture that he créated 

a kind of:form that is at once very fluid and very taut—like the music 

gner. From this reconciliation there grew a strange and marvellous 

ity of eres whick was unprecedented and which Manzi has 
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Two Exhibitions of Sculpture 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


convincingly imitated. In Manzi’s recent work the tautness has gone, 
and as we touch his surfaces in imagination they crumble away like 
marzipan or icing-sugar. On current form, Manzu stands to Rodin as 
the kind of film music which is a corruption of Schénberg’s ‘ Verklarte 
Nacht’ stands to ‘ Tristan ’. 

There is another disappointing sculpture exhibition on now—Ray- 
mond Mason’s, at the Beaux-Arts. His previous show here established 
him in my mind as one of our outstanding younger artists. Its key-work 
was a-high relief called ‘ Barcelona ’ 

showing figures boarding a tram, with 
a building in the background. At once 
crude and journalistic in its treatment 
of the figures, it achieved, through the 
rugged directness of the modelling 
and poignant relationship of figures to 
setting, a disturbing and haunting — 
sense of reality. In spite of the cun- 
ning—and poetic—exploitation ~of 
false perspectives, there was a rough- 
and-readiness about its approach that 
by-passed aesthetic values, and it was 
precisely this by-passing that gave it 
its reality. 

The present exhibition has a work in 
a similar style, representing an avenue 
of trees and, in the foreground, lovers 
on a.park bench. The pose of the 
lovers is cheaply stagey. The trees 
have been made a pretext for pattern- 
weaving in what looks like a feeble 
attempt to challenge comparison with 
Fragonard (an impression confirmed 
by the adjacent drawings), The 
honesty and innocence of the earlier 
work have been sacrificed on the one 
hand to melodrama, on the other to 
aestheticism. Two other reliefs, with 
the figures on a much larger scale, 
also seem to me to be melodramatic, 
to offer us story-telling rather than a 
dramatic reality. 

The rest of the exhibition consists 
of black-and-white drawings and 

lithographs. The two lithographs re- 
veal the two extremes of Mason’s 

‘work. One of them, a panorama of 
Paris roof-tops, is extremely fine, brilliant in its sweeping unification 
of a thousand details, rich in atmosphere and in warmth. The other, a 
view of the Opéra, romanticises the scene as if it had been designed for 
the tourist trade. And all round the walls, drawings that seem to have 
been done with love alternate with drawings—of the selfsame subjects— 
that seem to have been done in order to please or to impress. 

It seems to me that Mason’s is not at all a talent in decline, but a 
perplexed talent. This is not surprising, for he is attempting something 
unconventional: he is one of the very few young artists today who 
cannot look somewhere for a lead, who is having to fight his own battles. 
This alone is enough to win respect. 


from the exhibition at the 
+ Hanover Gallery 


The Somerset Maugham award (which amounts to about £400 to be 
spent on foreign travel) is given to British subjects under thirty-five at the 
end of this year for a work of poetry, fiction, criticism, biography, history, 
philosophy, belles-lettres, or travel. Books submitted for the award, which 
may have been published at any time, should be sent by December 31 to 
the Society of Authors, 84 Drayton Gardens, London, S.W.10, Only one 
published work should ‘be submitted by each candidate. Stamps for return 
postage must be enclosed, together with a statement of the author’s age 
and place of birth and a list of any other published works. 
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Law in Action 


The 


By A BARRISTER mS 


NDER what circumstances is an employed person entitled 
to the ownership of an invention made by him? When does 
such an invention become the property of his employer? 
There are various situations in which these problems arise. 
For instance, in one case a workman was asked by the directors of his 
company to invent a certain type of tap which would give hot, warm, 
or cold water as desired. He succeeded in inventing such a tap and was 
paid £10 for his overtime work on the project. The court held that 
he was entitled to own the invention.'! In another case, an employee 
was engaged as superintendent of a plant. While he was so employed, 


he invented and patented an improved process and apparatus which 


was installed and used in his employer’s plant. The court held that he 
was entitled to the ownership of the invention and patent because his 
duty was to superintend plant and not to make inventions. He was 
merely a subordinate official and had not been consulted or treated as 
an expert.? Of a different type is the case of the man who was hired 
as the manager of a plant where it was part of his duties to improve 
his company’s products.3 There the employee was obliged to turn the 
benefit of his invention over to his employer. The same principle has 
been applied where a person has been employed as a draftsman or as an 


" assistant engineer* or as an assistant chemist.*4 


The Basic Principle 
. What, then, is the basic principle of Jaw applicable to the ownership 
of an invention made by an employee? The Patents Act, 1949, gives 
part of the answer. Section 56 of that Act gives jurisdiction to the court 
or the Comptroller of Patents to decide disputes between employers 
and their employees relating to inventions made by employees. By the 
second subsection apportionment of the benefit of such an invention is 
permitted in cases where neither the employer nor the employee is 
‘entitled’ to the invention to the exclusion of the other. In applying 
this subsection in a recent case in the House of Lords, Patchett v. 
Sterling Engineering Co. Ltd.,5 it was pointed out that jurisdiction can 
arise and the subsection come into operation only if there has been 
some agreement express or implied to share the benefit of the invention, 
for otherwise it cannot be said that either employer or employee is 
legally ‘entitled’ to the benefits of the invention within the meaning 
of the subsection. In the absence of agreement either the employer or 
the employee is entitled to the whole of the benefit of the invention 
in accordance with the general law. 

One can, of course, adequately provide by contract for the ownership 
of inventions made by an employee. But the point of real interest is 
what happens when there is no contract, as indicated in the Patchett 
case. In resolving this point the statutory provision, brought into opera- 
tion for the first time by the Patents Act, 1949, offers no assistance. 


_ The resolution of the problem lies therefore in the principles of the 


common law. 

In the Patchett case, Patchett was employed by Sterling Engineering 
Co. Ltd. as manager of its armaments department, and later became 
head of its design and development section dealing with domestic 
appliances, An agreement was made that he was to receive a royalty 
on the selling price of all articles manufactured under patents for 


_ inventions made by him. This was later cancelled, and there were 


some discussions relative to the payment to him of reasonable re- 
muneration for inventions made by him, but there was no concluded 
agreement to that/effect. The House of Lords held that it is an implied 
term in a contract of employment that an employee is a trustee for his 
employer of any invention made in the course of his duty as an 
employee. Such an implied term, said the House of Lords, can’ be 
displaced only by an agreement having legal force to the contrary 
effect. In the present case there was no such agreement, with the result 
that the employer was solely entitled to the benefit of the inventions. 
In the course of his speech in the House, Lord Simonds* observed: 
It is elementary that, where the employee in the course of his 
employment (i.¢., in his employer’s time and with his materials) makes 
an invention which falls within his duty to make he holds his 
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interest in the invention, and in any resulting patent, as trustee for 

the employer unless he can show that he has a oe interest which 

the law recognises. : 

Lord Simonds thus’ expressed the law relating to one particular set 
of circumstances. He was speaking only of ‘inventions made by the 
employee in the course of his employment which it was part of his 
duty to make’. This raises questions of considerable importance. When 
is it the duty of an employee to make inventions in the course of his” 
employment? Who is the owner of an invention made by an employee, 
which it was not his duty to make in the course of his employment? | 
The answers to these questions will be affected by other questions. 
Was the employee hired for the express purpose of inventing or of 
directing his skill to the solution of his employer’s problems? Was the © 
relationship between employer and employee of a confidential character? 

Let us first consider the ownership of an invention made during his 
employment by an employee which it was not part of his duty to make. 
Unless an employee has become bound by some agreement, express Or ” 
implied, to communicate the benefits of his invention to his employer, 
the employee is entitled to the ownership of his invention. This is so 
even though it may relate to subject-matter germane to his employer’s 
business and useful to him in that business. This right is not affected 
by the fact that the employee has allowed his employer to use the i inven — 
tion while in his employment.” 

What, then, are the circumstances that call into being fhe implied — 
contract mentioned by Lord -Simonds in the Patchett case? Obviously 
the simple answer to that question is: When he is hired for the purpose 
of making inventions. But does that exhaust the situations in which an 
employee may be held to have impliedly contracted that any inventions 
made by him in the course of his employment will become the property 
of his employer? By no means. The particular type of relationship 
existing between employer and employee may be such as to bring this 
implied contract into being. In other words, the nature of the empioy- 
ment may be such that the inference will arise that the intention of 
the parties was that any invention made by the employee should belong” 
to the employer. Such a situation arises when an employee is of the 
managerial class, or where his employment” is of a similar close or 
confidential character. As Warrington J. put it in b Haeones Ltd. v 
Forse: ® r- 

It may very well be that in the circumstances of a particular case, 
it is inconsistent with the good faith that ought properly to be inferred ; 
or implied as an obligation arising from the contract of service that 
the servant should hold the patent otherwise than as a trustee or his: 
employer.? 

Where an employee is retained because of his technical or scientific 
qualification the same conditions will nérmally attach. It is not neces 
sary that there should be precise instructions to work on a particular 
problem before such an employee’s inventions will become the property 
of his employer. The mere fact of employment i is sufficient.!° One of the 
duties of such a person is to apply his inventive powers to any proves 
which may be presented to him for solution. When he makes z 
invention, being employed to invent if he can, that invention is not 
his property but the property of his master, unless there i is an ae 
between them to the contrary. a 


Mere Seephova anti Not ‘Enough 
But the mere fact of loyment in a societies or engineering 4 
capacity is not of itself sufficient to cause an invention made. by a 
technical employee to become the property of the employer. In or 
case," the judge was careful to guard himself against suggesting | 
every invention which is made by a person, even though he is a dra we 
man in an engineering i necessarily belongs to the firm. = 
Howey can well conceive ’, observed Farwell J., ‘ that such a person m 
‘make an invention in respect of something which is outside his wor 
altogether, having nothing to do with the work upon 
employers are engaged, in, which case such an invention would 
draftsman’s own property”. Lp 4 
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in a superintending eeany it is a question of fact whether there is 


Bercniépiacut to bis: employer. Where an employee i is in a very close 
nfidential relationship with his employer his inventions will be held 
to be the property of the employer. But where a person is merely 
e employed as a subordinate official to superintend plant and not to make 
inventions or solve engineering or other problems the employer will 
t be entitled to his inventions. This is particularly true where the 
employee i is not directed to carry out a special operation which involves 
or results in the particular invention. The mere fact that such a person 
is fertile in suggesting improvements in the plant which he superintends 

_ does not stamp his office as one which ine an obligation to turn 
over his inventions to wee employer.!3 


No Room for Intermediate Cases 
I think most people would regard these rules as being in general: 

_ fair enough. Yet they are open to at least the criticism that they apply 
only to cases at each extreme—cases of, shall we say, plain black and 
white: the invention is either wholly the employer’s or wholly the 
employee's. There is no room for the intermediate cases, the cases 
which are in the penumbra, which are in the grey, so to speak, between 
__ black and white, where no clear, distinguishing line can be drawn. The 
_ present rules may well work unfairly in cases where the invention is 
held to belong to the employee, although in making it he used some 
of his employer’s time and material. Why should the employer be left 
Out in the cold and receive no return from his contributions, voluntary 

Or involuntary, to the invention? Is there no half-way house, no way 
of handling these cases which are, so to speak, in the middle, and where 
there is no agreement between the employer and the employee as to 
_ Sharing the invention? 

A Tn the United States, the solution has bee to confer on the erioper 
“such cases what is known as shop right, a right unknown to English 
w or Canadian. This right, as expressed by the Supreme Court of the 
nited States,'4 is, shortly stated : 

That where a servant, during his hours oF. employment, working 
with his master’s materials and appliances, conceives and perfects an 
invention for which he obtains a patent, he must accord his master a 
‘non-exclusive right to practise the invention . . . Since the servant uses 
_ his*master’s time, facilities and materials to attain a concrete result, 
- the latter is in equity entitled to use that which embodies his own 
_ property and to duplicate it as often as he may find occasion to employ 
- similar appliances in his business. 
hus, while the patent will belong to the employee, a may exploit 
it to his own advantage, as by manufacturing the invention himself and 
_ selling licences to other manufacturers, the employer can take advan- 
tage of it without payment if it is of a type that is valuable to the 
_ ~ employer’s existing business. If, on the other hand, the invention is not 
elated to the employer’s business, he gets no shop right. An employee 
in a paint factory ‘who invents a new type of windscreen wiper in his 
_ employer’s time and with his employer’s mataats is not required to give 
Re “8 Sep hye any ep igi 
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A Fair Solution? : “ean 5 


over the present system but, in one sense, does it go: far enough? Does 
_ it not perhaps give the employer either too much or too little? An 
piove who makes an invention with £50 worth of his employer’s 
time and materials may find that his employer’s shop right is worth 
_ £5,000. An employer whose employee has used £500 worth of his time 
and materials may find himself without compensation because the in- 
vention is on some subject remote from his business, and so gives rise 


they obtain a valuable shop right for little expenditure compensate 
them (on the swings and roundabouts principle) for the cases in which 
_ their employees use their time and materials and inyent nothing of value 
to them. With equal justice, a successful inventor may ask why he is 
to yield a valuable shop right to compensate the employer for un- 
uccessful inventors, who are no concern of -his. And so the argument 
may goon. 
__ What, then, of English law? Is shop right sufficiently attractive for 
to be. introd ced into the system? Or does it fall too far short of 


much to do with resolving the question. Where a person is employed 


How far is this a fair solution? It seems to offer some improvement 


0 no shop right. Employers-may with justice say that the cases in which _ 


istice. poke it attractive? Is there no other solution? Would 
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it perhaps be fairer to leave the inventor in such cases with the full 
ownership of what his ingenuity has produced, subject only to his 
employers being reimbursed for the time and materials which they have 
contributed? After. all, many an employee has wrongfully used his 
employer’s time and materials for less worthy purposes than making 
inventions, and apart from cases where the use of materials involves 
theft or other crimes, the orily consequence to the servant is that his — 
job is imperilled, or he may suffer some loss of pay. At least, however, 
shop right does something to temper the rigidity of the law, and even 
if it does not wholly commend itself to English ideas, it might be 
modified; at least it deserves consideration. 

It does seem to me, however, that subsection 2 of section 56(2) of 
the Patents Act as construed by the House of Lords in the Patchett case 
does not offer an adequate solution. After all, cases seldom occur where 
there is a contract between an employee and his employer as to the 
ownership of inventions and a dispute arises between them as to how 
that contract is to be construed. By far the more general case is that 
of an employee working without any express contract. Would it not 
perhaps be better if subsection 2 of section 56(2) were amended to 
give the court general jurisdiction to apportion the benefit of such an 
invention between the employer and the employee? Such a provision 


- would be very difficult in its application but the courts are accustomed. 


to handling problems of much greater complexity than this. Would it 
not at least offer the possibility of working out substantial justice in 
many of the cases already discussed in which one party got everything _ 
and the other got nothing? And would it not also offer an improvement — 
over the somewhat incomplete solution provided by the American doc- 
trine of shop right? But these are problems I must leave to you. 
—Third Programme 
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The Misunderstanding 
See how the window groups the landscape there re * « 

- (You sit back half-reluctant in ‘your chair) ae 


And how the sky looks brighter closed into 
One square of light, one sharp constricted view. 


It is the depths we do not wholly see 
But most imagine which are really free, * 


As memories far back within the mind oa : 
Are unperturbed by what we later find. a 


(Still you are sitting there, your head bent down.) 
Your shadow like your mood is dark and thrown 


Over the floor but fades before the glass icett a 
Which filters darkness but lets sunlight pass 


. Much brighter than it ever was outside. 
. (With hands across your face you seem to hide.) 


Dare you pluck one bright thought from what you feel, 
Bcasare the memories your hands conceal? 


es can you find a darkness we can share, 
Slip off our shadows, meet each other there? 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS | 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, November 7 


General. Eisenhower is re-elected President 
of the United States, but the Democrats 
retain control of Congress 

Commons again discuss situation in Middle 
East 


Minister of Fuel announces a reduction of 
10 per cent, in oil supplies 


Sadler’s Wells ballet company cancels its 
visit to Moscow 


Thursday, November 8 


General Assembly of United Nations 
condemns Russian intervention in 
Hungary 

Sir Edward Boyle, Economic Secretary to 
the Treasury, resigns because he dis- 
approves of the Government’s policy in 
the Middle East 


New Government Bill on death penalty is 
published 


Friday, November 9 


Prime Minister tells Commons that Britain 
and France will agree to the United 
Nations observers entering Port Said 

Commander Noble is appointed to succeed 
Mr, Nutting as Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs 

It is estimated in London that the clearing 
of the Suez Canal, blocked by the 
Egyptians, will take several months 


Saturday, November 10 


Advance parties of the United Nations 
force for the Middle East begin to 
assemble near Naples 


The official Russian news agency states that 
if Britain, France, and Israel do not with- 
draw all their troops from Egypt the 
Soviet authorities will allow volunteers to 
go there 

The United Ctates Government rejects a 
proposal for a meeting for heads of 
government in Switzerland ; 


Sunday, November 11 


H.M. the Queen attends Remembrance Day 
service at the Cenotaph 

General Burns says that the United Nations 
force for the Middle East will remain at 
Naples until Egypt agrees to its moving 
in 

Groups of freedom fighters continue to 
resist in Hungary 


Monday, November 12 
Colonel Nasser agrees to U.N. force enter- 
ing Egypt 


Commons debate economic effects of Gov- 
ernment’s policy in’ Middle East 


Mr. Nagy is reported to have taken refuge 
in Yugoslav embassy in Budapest 


Tuesday, November 13 


Party of U.N. observers arrives in Port Said 
General Burns flies to Rome to await arrival 
of U.N. Secretary-General 


Communist newspaper in Hungary criticises 
strikers 
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Hungarian rebels advancing down a street in Budapest: a photograph taken last week during the fighting ir 
the devastated Hungarian capital. By last weekend nearly all organised resistance had been crushed by the 
weight of the Russian attacks and the remaining insurgents had been forced to go over to partisan tactics 
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Damage in one of the main streets or Port Said: ‘a photograph taken after the town had been occupied by Briti 
and French forces. On November 12 British itgops had begun to clear the roads and Egyptian police and roadmel 
had reported for work 
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‘child—one of thousands of refugees who have managed to escape 
ntry during the past week—being lifted down from a lorry by an 
Cross official. Great Britain and a number of other countries have 
es agreed to take in refugees 


Demonstrators throwing documents and furniture out of the headquarters of the French Com- 
“4 munist Party in Paris before setting fire to the building on November 7. Similar demonstrations 
4 against the Soviet attack on Hungary have taken place in many other west European capitals 
4 
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he late. Field-Marshal Smuts being unveiled by Mr. W. S. The scene in Whitehall ‘last Sunday 1 t 
ker of the House of Commons, in Parliament Square, London, annual Remembrance Day service, Among other wreaths was one tied with the Hungarian 
‘November 7. The sculptor is Sir Jacob Epstein national colours and inscribed ‘In Remembrance of the Brave Hungarian People 


as the Queen laid her wreath on the Cenotaph during the 
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Party Political Broadcasts 


The Government's 


HESE are difficult and anxious days for 

all of us. I want to try to explain to 

you tonight* why the Government 

has done what it has done, and how we 
reconcile our actions with our support of the 
United Nations and with our other international 
obligations. 

These matters have to be judged against the 
background of events in the Middle Hast since 
the war. The United Kingdom, under a 
socialist Government, decided to relinquish the 
British Mandate in Palestine, the Mandate 
under which we administered that country, The 
Jews and the Arabs really were left to fight it 
out among themselves. It is true that a United 
Nations scheme for partition was devised, But 
that did not prevent war, in which the Arab 
neighbours of Palestine joined. It was not until 
1949 that armistice agreements were come to 
between Israel and her Arab neighbours, Since 
that time bitterness and ill feeling has steadily 
grown. Since 1948 the Security Council of the 
United Nations has held over 200 meetings on 


_ Palestine, nearly half the total meetings of the 


Council. 

Again and again at the General Assembly of 
the United Nations have these matters been 
bitterly debated. Resolutions passed by the 
United Nations have been ignoréd by both sides. 
The Secretary-General has made great personal 
efforts to achieve a better understanding. The 
British Governnzents, of which I have been a 
member during the past five years, have made 
attempt after attempt by private negotiation, 
by offers of mediation, to bring a settlement 
nearer: It has all been of no avail. On the one 
hand talk and more talk, resolution after resolu- 
tion; on the other hand a continuing story of 
border raids, infiltration, reprisals, and mounting 
hostility, ending with the declarations of the 
Egyptian Government that they were deter- 
mined to destroy the State of Israel: the situa- 
tion has been fraught with danger for peace. 

We in the United Kingdom had a particular 
concern in all this, not only for historical 
reasons and because of the Mandates. The 
Middle East is the crossroads between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; it is a source of oil in large 
quantities vital to our economy; it contains the 
Suez Canal, an essential international waterway. 
We have solemn commitments in the area: a 
treaty with Jordan to defend her if attacked; 


the Baghdad Pact; our obligations under thé 


Tripartite Declaration, whereby the United 
States, France, and Britain agreed in 1950 to 
try to * control the supply of arms to the Middle 
East and to take action to keep the peace. 5: 

A new factor was introduced last year by the 
large supplies of Soviet arms to Egypt: a new 
factor and a new menace. Those supplies of 
arms have been continuing and spreading to 
other countries. Other evidence has been 
accumulating, which I cannot go into with you 
tonight, of the mot dangerous possibilities in 
the area. 

Then, late on ” October 29, Israeli forces 
crossed the border and appeared to be sweeping 
the Egyptian Army before them. They’ pushed 
detachments forwards towards the Suez Canal 
and by the morning of October 30 we had to 
face the prospect not only of war spreading 
through the Middle East but also the probability 
that one of the battle grounds would be the 
area of the Suez Canal. In or near the Canal 


at that time there were many British ships, 
British merchant seamen, and other British 
subjects about their lawful occasions. 

The British and French Governments decided 
to take speedy action and to request both sides 
to stop hostilities, to withdraw ten miles from 
the area of the Canal, and to permit Anglo- 
French detachments to be stationed in Port 
Said, Ismailia, and Suez as guarantors of peace. 
We wished as rapidly as possibly to put a pro- 
tective shield between the combatants to prevent 
hostilities and to try to stop the war spreading. 
At the same time we informed the Security 
Council of what we were doing. Israel accepted 
our request. Egypt did not. We therefore had to 
take the necessary military measures, of which 
we had warned each side, to enable us to carry 
out our purposes, The precautions we had taken 
in August after the seizure of the Suez Canal 


gave us the necessary strength in the area to act | 


quickly, 

The measures were taken against Egypt be- 
cause Egypt had refused all our requests, even 
to cease hostilities, The Canal zone was 
physically the only possible place for -us- to 
establish our detachments if we were to stop the 
fighting. Therefore military action began. A 
series of skilful operations were carried out by 
the Royal Air Force and the French Air Force, 
carefully planned so that human casualties were 
very few. The Egyptian Air Force was put out 
of action and the landing of our forces was able 
to take place without undue risk. That landing 
began last Monday morning. It also was carried 
out with great skill and a minimum of casualties. 
We became established in Port Said and beyond. 
There we now are. . 

You will hear all sorts of stories about in- 
discriminate bombing, heavy civilian casualties, 
large British losses, and the like. They are all 
hostile propaganda. Our casualties were very 
slight. The most scrupulous care was taken to 
see that only military targets were attacked. To 
avoid civilian casualties strict limitations were 
placed upon our military plans, even though the 
task of our forces was thereby made more 
difficult. It is impossible to pay too high a 
tribute to the gallantry and restraint of Her 
Majesty’s Forces. 

During this time there was much debate in 
the United Nations. Various resolutions were 
passed, Two of the most useful were those taking 
up an idea put forward by the Prime Minister 
on October 31. He then said in the House of 
Commons that if a United Nations force could 
be constituted, and could be physically in 
position to carry out the tasks which we had 
assumed, no one would be more pleased than we. 
Out of this suggestion has come the possibility 
that at long last there may be created an inter- 
national force capable of keeping and enforcing 


, the peace in the Middle East. The United 


Nations Assembly has today been discussing 
resolutions with regard to this proposal, 
And that brings me to the essence of the 


matter. Law and order cannot be maintained. 


in any country without policemen. The burglar 
is not deterred because a society of property 
owners passes a resolution condemning house- 
breaking. Unlawful wounding is not stopped 
because the victims may all condemn violence. 
So it is in international society. In the nine- 
teenth century there was in the world a Pax 
Britannica, a peace which Britain maintained 
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Middle East Policy — 


By the Rt. Hon. SELWYN LLOYD, CBE., MP., Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs 


over large areas. of the world. In the twentieth si 
century things have changed. It was hoped that — 


the League of Nations and the United Nations © 

would be able in their turn to impose peace. 
The League of Nations did not succeed. Can 

we say that the United-Nations has yet been 


successful? We have to face facts. And the fact ~ 


is that collective security under the United 


. Nations has only once in a real crisis proved 


i 


effective—in Korea in 1950; and then only — 
because of the accident that Russia was absent — 


from the Security Council. And, as I have said 
before, I believe that in that case the United 
States. would have acted whatever the United — 
Nations had said. 

‘What, then, should we have done last week? — 
A war was taking place. It was a local war ~ 
certainly. But it was in an area of the most 


vital concern, both to ourselves and to the ~ 


world. The Suez Canal, the main artery to and 
from the Commonwealth between Europe and 
Asia, was in imminent danger. The local war 
could only too easily have spread into a wider. 
war, and then into a world conflict. With so 
much at stake, should we have sat back and 
done nothing? Should we have contented our- 
selves with resolutions? Should we have talked 
endlessly and to no avail? Or should we have 


} 


acted? I believe that we did the right thing and 

the courageous thing. We acted in the cause of - 
ultimate peace. We had the forces ready. We ~ 
gave notice of what we were intending to do. : 


We did it promptly. We did it with the mini-— 
mum of force and casualties. And we did it 
successfully—in seven days. 


By yesterday evening we had obtained our 


primary objectives. The fighting had been 
stopped between the two sides, and stopped as 
a result of our action. The Leader of the 
Opposition made a statement in the House of — 
Commons on Noyember 3. He said that our 
intervention had no doubt prematurely brought — 


the operations in the Sinai Peninsula to a close: 2 


a curious phrase to use. 

We have established ourselves in a position ~ 
to see that the fighting does not recur. We hold © 
a firm position on the Canal. We are able to 
begin forthwith the task of clearing it. In fact 
we have begun already to clear the fairway of 
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ships sunk there by the Egyptians. Above all — 


we have aroused the United Nations to face the 
hard facts of the situation. That is why we were 
able to take the cease-fire decision yesterday — 
night. We did not do it from weakness, nor in 
response to any partisan political pressure, least - 
of all because of threats from Moscow; but — 
because we had by our action successfully — 
created a situation in which there was a real 
hope of a lasting settlement under the aegis of — 
the United Nations. 

Having taken this action, we are not going to 
be deflected from seeing that it achieves the 
results we desire. In addition to the short-term 
objectives of stopping hostilities and separating 
the combatants, we want a permanent settle- 
ment of the situation in the Middle East. We 
must ensure the withdrawal of I ‘forces, 
and a proper determination of the frontiers be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States, which all will 
then respect. We want the future belie cl 
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2 ties of wee which now pervade it. 
are not easy problems. I believe that 
‘have made them more soluble by our action; 
t they will only be solved if the United 
ations makes up its mind to take over from 
a real and effective way the tasks which 
have begun to discharge. * 
lore and more people in many countries are 
: to see the wisdom of our course. This 
ming’s press contained a remarkable letter 
od by leading members of Oxford Uni- 
ity. The first signatory was Professor Gilbert 
rray, Chairman of the League of Nations 
ion for ten years, now Co-President of the 
ited Nations Association, a life-long worker 
the ideals of the League of Nations and of 
United Nations, his mame respected 
ughout the free world. The letter states: 


WANT to talk to you tonight* about the 
future. I want us to look together at 
what can be done to get rid of the threat 
. of war, and to get back to the building of 
. At the moment we all feel a sense of 
ef, We are thankful that the nightmare of 
/ past ten days is over; but we-must not 
our relief at the cease-fire to lull us into 
feeling that the need for action is over. We 
look around, measure the damage that has 
en done, and see how it can. be repaired. 
ver since the first world war, this country of 
has been leading the nations of the world 
ds a’ new. international order based on 
: for’ law and justice and majority 
sions. We have tried to persuade the world 
war must never again be used by nations 
gain their own purposes. We had to do so as 
apons became more and more destructive; 
were right to do so in order to establish 
ity between nations. That was why we 
ht the last war; those were me ages for 
sh our people died. 
There are many of you listening to me tonight 
o do not share all my political ideas. But-this 
ot a party matter. Millions of you, of all 
litical opinions, have made your contribution 
‘Britain’s effort to build an ordered world. 
ou will be with me when I say that we have 
ake up this task again; you will agree that it 
ur responsibility to restore Britain’s power 
in the world. It is a tremendous task, 
‘the past week we have lost our way. 
in ‘Britain, ‘who have so often condemned 
| aggressors and criticised those who dis- 
d international law, have found ourselves 
ded almost unanimously by world opinion 
-ageressors and law-breakers. 
It is the job of all of us to see that Britain’s 
) me is restored, so that she can once more 
me the leader in the tong, slow, patient task 
building peace. The first step in that job, as 
Gaitskell said on Tuesday, is to try to close 
me of the gulf that has opened between us at 
e. So I shall try tonight to say nothing that 
¢ make that gulf any wider. I have to look 
at what has been done, but only in order 
learly what we now have to do. 
night Mr. Selwyn Lloyd spoke of the 
ateful days. He seemed to speak of them 
regret that I cannot, and that many 
low citizens, do not share his 


mike oe days, yes, and we shall 


me of as Prewt 


In their 
overnments have chosen what seems to them 
course of lesser evil, when a choice between 
evils was inevitable. When a fire breaks out, it 
must be extinguished before it spreads .. . We 


critical support in order to ensure that British 
and French forces provide an impartial police 
force between the Israeli and Egyptian armies, 
_ until the United Nations assumes this task itself. 


It was, of course, a choice between evils 
which we had to make. We wished to extinguish 
the fire before it spread. We wished to separate 
the combatants. 

During the past five years I have myself 
seen much of the work of the United Nations 
at four General Assemblies. I have longed to 
see that body become more effective. A new test 
of it is beginning. We shall do all that we can, 
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Rthe Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, _MP., Deputy Leader of 


retienaber them as the seven days of humiliation 
for our country; the days in which we lived 
through the bitter experience of seeing a British 
Government, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s Government, 
waging war in violation of our solemn pledges 
under the Charter of the United Nations; de- 
fying the resolutions of the ‘General Assembly; 
using the veto—the first British Government 
ever to use the veto—in the Security Council; 
tearing up the Tripartite Declaration which 
bound us, and France, to act in unison with 
the United States in the Middle East; and 


bringing the Commonwealth to the brink of- 


dissolution. 
_ Daring the past half-century we have been 
slowly but surely achieving a unique ideal in 
human history. We have been transforming an 
Empire into a Commonwealth of free and equal 
nations, and this has become the greatest inter- 
racial body ever known to mankind. It is a force 
for peace, for it shows by example how peoples 
of different colour, creeds, and tongues can live 
together in friendship and equality. Whenever 
the Commonwealth has been united, it has had 
an influence in world affairs vastly greater than 
any influence that Britain could have had alone. 
Now let us look at what the action of the 
British Government has done this last week 
to the Commonwealth. The Canadian Prime 
Minister has declared that the present crisis 
has strained the bonds of the Commonwealth 
more than any event since the second world war. 
The Government of Pakistan has unreservedly 
condemned our aggressive action, and strong 


demands have been made in Pakistan that they 


should leave the Commonwealth. One of our 
‘oldest friends in India, a past Governor-General, 
has called for India’s withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth; and one of our newest 
Dominions, Ceylon, has felt compelled to vote 
against us in the United Nations. Australia 
and New Zealand are, like. us, deeply divided. 
The whole concept of the Commonwealth, and 
its contribution to world peace, are all in dariger. 

And if that was the reaction of the indepen- 
dent Commonwealth countries, what could we 
expect from the Colonies, and the uncommitted 
countries of the world? We have been waging 
a war of ideas, trying to convince the peoples 
of Africa and Asia that the democratic way of 
life is better than that of the dictatorships. We 
have been patiently guiding them towards the 
rule of law, and a sense of justice and respect 
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feel that they deserve patient but, if necessary, - 
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in company with our friends, to see that it 
comes through that test. We cannot tolerate a 
reversion to a situation of just debate, resolution, 
and counter-resolution. We shall be only too 
glad to share our responsibilities with the United 
Nations when it has shown that it is not only 
willing, but also able, to discharge in an effective 
manner the tasks which we have undertaken in 
the cause of peace. 

I know that many have criticised us, some for 
party reasons, others with sincere doubts. Speedy 
and decisive action is always something of a 
shock. But if the chance is taken by the nations 
the value of our action will be seen later. 
But finally—and this is a point which it 
would be wrong to underestimate—Great 
Britain, in concert with France, has shown to 
the world that we still have the courage and 
the capacity to act when the need arises. 


Adventure’ 


the Parliamentary Labour Party 


for opponents. Some of their leaders have mis- 
trusted us because they feared that our object 
was only to look after our own interests: Now 
we have to start all over again to try and per- 
suade these peoples that their suspicions are not 
justified. And how important this is, for our 
children and grandchildren will have to live in 


a world in which the peoples of Africa and Asia . 


will be their near neighbours. 

There is a material reckoning, too. The oil 
shortage will be felt immediately. The disloca- 
tion of trade from the blocking of the canal will 
not be far behind: That great channel between 
West and East is out of action, and both we 
and our friends in Asia will be the sufferers. 

Last, but by no means least in the list of 
losses, comes Hungary. I’m not going to make 
any reckless charges on that count. We do not 
know, and I do not pretend to know, whether 
Russia had decided on her savage and brutal 
repression before we invaded Egypt, or whether 
our action encouraged them. Perhaps we shall 
never learn the truth about that. But one thing 
we know for certain. When our Government 
decided to act alone, without consulting either 
our Allies or our friends or the United Nations, 
when they decided to turn back to the law of 
the jungle, the Government knew that the fate 
of Hungary was still in the balance. It knew that 
its action might tip the scales in the Kremlin. 
Is there any man or woman in Britain who can 
be sure as a result that the blood of the brave 
Hungarians has not stained our hands too? , 

All this, and for what? The Government 
would claim that they have had a‘success, but I 
would remind them of the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, spoken in the House of 
Lords last week. He said, ‘It is said that nothing 
succeeds like success. And I saw in one paper 
the view that if this comes off, all will be well’. 
But he went on to say, ‘In this case, even’ if 
the Government’s action does succeed in 
separating the combatants, it will leave a legacy 
all over the world which temporary success can 
never obliterate; a legacy which will cause us 
to be regarded, for many years to come, as all 
that our worst enemies have been saying about 
us for many years past’, I hope we shall all 
ponder those words of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

But Mr. Selwyn Lloyd goes on trying to 
count our gains, On Tuesday evening, he says, 
fighting had been stopped between the two sides 
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and stopped as a result of our action. But is that 
true? There had been no report of any fighting 
at all between the Israelis and Egyptians any- 
where near the canal. So far as we can tell, the 
fighting between them had stopped before a 
single British soldier was put ashore; and it was 
stopped not by Britain and France but by the 
same force that stopped us, by the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Lloyd makes a second claim. He says we 
aroused the United Nations to face the hard 
facts of the situation. The Government would 
like to believe, and would like you to believe, that 
Britain forced the United Nations to set up an 
international police force; that somehow good 
has come out of evil. But is it true? We could 
have been sure it was true if the Government 
had tried to get the United Nations to act before 
they began to act themselves. But they did no 
such thing. 

In January of this year the Labour Party 
proposed the creation of an international force 
like the one now being set up. If the Govern- 
ment had taken up our suggestion then, when 
the Middle East was calmer, and any fair offer 
had a good chance of being accepted, they could 
have done all they claim, and without a war. 
Instead of that, they waited until fighting had 
begun, tried to tie the hands of the United 
Nations by their own veto, and then bombed 
their way into the territory of the victims of 
aggression. It was not Britain that forced the 
United Nations to act: it was the United 
Nations that forced Britain to stop acting 
illegally. 

I know that the robles of the Middle East 
are grave and that the United Nations has done 
far too little to solve them. I know that Russia 
is playing a wicked and dangerous game in that 
area of the world. But does any sane man believe 
that the Government has made these terrible 
problems easier to solve by raising tempers to 
fever heat? Ten days ago two small nations 
Were in conflict, and. then Britain and France 
began to use force instead of argument, and 
within a week the whole world was moving 
towards war and we were being threatened with 
rocket bombs. Does that seem to you like putting 
out the forest fire? 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd complained impatiently 
last night that the Security Council has held 
nearly 200 meetings on Palestine. But a para- 
mount duty of a Foreign Secretary is to learn 
to be patient. In this age of the H-bomb, we 
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some wonderful little shrubs whose autumn 
colouring equals many of the fine Stove 
plants of years ago. First, nearly all the 
Japanese maples, or acers, are grand. Acer 
dissectum is a little beauty, and what a shrub for 
the small rockery! Ginnela is another. For a 
startling spring effect in the shrubbery you 
should try Acer brilliantissima; for several weeks 
it is magnificent. These acers are never dull— 
planted with gare, they will last you a lifetime. 
Another plant worth growing is Callicarpa 
Geraldiana—violet berries with rich purple 
foliage. A curious thing about this callicarpa is 
that when it is grown under glass it produces 
beautiful sprays of violet berries; outside in the 
garden you do not get these perfect sprays of 
berries, but you do get the lovely purple foliage. 
The Judas tree is most suitable for a corner 
in a small garden. It is beautiful both in spring 
and autumn to see it, with its rich, red foliage 


; NOR gardens—however small—there are 
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cannot afford Ministers whose Patience becomes 
exhausted. 

Being patient does not mean -being oa 
nor does it mean inaction, We had action 
in Korea, but it was United Nations’ action, We 
had action over the Berlin blockade, and we 
won, but not a shot was fired. Since Korea the 
United Nations General Assembly can take steps 
to resist aggression without being blocked by a 
veto. We could have taken that action in this 
case by that method. Indeed, we did have action, 
but to our shame it was action against Britain 
because we had become the aggressors. 

Last night Mr. Selwyn Lloyd made much of 
the difficulties in the Middle East. We do not 
quarrel with him on this. Prejudices, tensions, 
poverty, injustices, abound in this area. But Mr. 


Lloyd did not make one positive proposal to~ 


overcome them. In January of this year, Labour 
urged the Government to press the United 
Nations to set up an international force which 
could police the area. We asked them to work 
urgently for a settlement; a settlement which 
would include discussions about the frontiers; 
a resettlement of the Arab refugees; and a lifting 
of the economic blockade of Israel, We urged 
them to take the initiative at the United Nations 
in securing a comprehensive plan of economic 
aid for the whole of this area, so that its coun- 
tries and its peoples could co-operate together 
peacefully in constructive work; and we still 


believe that this is the right way to peace in the 


Middle East. 

What else can we do now? First, we must at 
once withdraw our forces from Egypt. Last 
night, while Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was speaking to 
you, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations once again called upon us, by sixty- 
five votes to one, to withdraw our forces imme- 
diately. We must obey that call. 

And next we must seek to restore the unity 
of the Commonwealth. To that end the Labour 
Party has this day, in both Houses of Parlia- 


-ment, called for a meeting of Commonwealth 


Prime Ministers. Meantime, I would appeal to 
all my friends in the Commonwealth; I say to 
them, do not identify Britain with the men 
who have broken faith with our pledged word. 
Remember the real Britain which, by its moral 
force, has compelled the Government to halt. 


I beg you, stay with us, and help us to get back . 


to the great task we have all set ourselves in this 
Commonwealth. 


There are also some things we can do about’ 


Shrubs for tate Galaue 


By F. H. STREETER 


turning to yellow. If yours is a poor or chalky 
soil, try a group of three Euonymus alatus, one 
of” the spindles, with its corky branches and 
brilliant carmine autumn foliage. Should you 
ever have a chance to visit Westonbirt in 
Gloucestershire, ask the gardener to show you 
the group of this Euonymus alatus in the woods 
at the end of the walk in the arboretum. 

I cannot leave out Fothergilla major: in the 
front row of a shrubbery there is nothing like 
it for autumn colouring. Should anyone be 
planning for a wedding next spring, plant 
Enkianthus campanulatus—it is just the thing 
for a bridesmaid’s bouquet. The flowers are like 
lily of the valley and the leaves in autumn 
light up the ground round them. 

For a specimen on the lawn not too near the 
house, try a liquidamber, the American Sweet 
Gum, in the autumn. This is worth walking 
miles to see, with its brightly coloured crimson 
and gold foliage. Now for a small spreading 


_millions on a tragic adventure, and this sa 


- of Britain, have won a great victory. It will 


‘as you can. If the leaves persist in hang 


Hungary. It is my privilege to know on e | 
the women who have fought so bravely f fe 
liberty in in their land, Anna Kethly; she is ne 
at the United Nations pleading her people’s 
cause, Listen to what she said when she arrived 
in America: ‘ Bring aid for our stricken peo; 
but moral aid, please, not armed force. I h 
seen too much bloodshed already’. This is 
appeal from the heart of a brave woman; i 
an appeal to which I know the whole nation wil 
generously respond. E 

But our task does not end even with th 
The United Nations was founded not only 
prevent wars but to remove the causes of y 
What wars and conflicts could be halted, whai 
miseries abolished, if the nations were as wi 
to spend for peace as they are for war. T 
week the Government has spent coun 


Government, only a short time ago, refused 
contribute even £10,000,000 to help begin th 
special United Nations fund for econo; 
development to help the backward countr 
Two-thirds of the world’s people_go on liv 
on or below the poverty line. This is one of 
root causes of world conflict. which the Uni 
Nations must remove. It has been said that 
of the most urgent needs of our age is to findé 
moral equivalent for war; and here we can fine 
it, War, yes, but war on want, not on peop 

There is but one redeeming feature in t 
week of gloom, and it is that you, the peo 


recorded that when this Government took 
to the brink of a third world war, you, by 
moral force, helped to turn them back. iy 
have proved that you can change a Gove 
ment’s policy when you know it to be wrong 
But this week has proved more than 
It has shown that a fervour for idealism 
burns among our people. Churches, universi 
political parties and mnon-party groups h 
shown that the majority of the British peo 
count international morality as the greatest ©) 
British interests. Let us now harness this idea 
ism to the constructive tasks of healing the ¢ ee 
divisions in our national life, of rebuildin 
Commonwealth unity, and of working towa 
one world. It can be our privilege, as the Bri! 
nation, to lead the world towards this em 
But first we must set Britain back on the strai ot 
road. This the present Government cannot. 
Only you, the people of Britain, can do i 
and I believe that you will | 


tree, Perrotia Persica: it is a gem. The cdlour 
is red, orange, and gold—one piece will 
you a good show in the small garden. 
‘burning bush’, Rhus typhina, or sumack - 
always attractive in the summer as well as in t 

autumn. A light sandy soil, or near water, is | 
place-to see these sumachs at their best. b # 

Prepare good homes for these little sh 
If you have heavy clay or a cold soil, m 
some leaf soil and compost to pack round 
roots. Give them a good start and there wil 
no more trouble. 
Here are one or two reminders: finish } 
root pruning on too-strong fruit trees as | 
on your peach and nectarine trees, just di 
your hand up the branches to remove thi 
That will give the wood a better chance a rip 
The varieties Salway, Princess of Wales, : 
Golden Eagle are not absolutely ready, so Ie 

them alone for a while. Let them part ¢& 
—From a talk in the: 1 
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a. By MIRON 
“WeT was heartening to see nearly 300 poets from thirty-seven 
different countries gathering at the third Biennale de Poésie at 
_ Knokke-le-Zoute, the Belgian resort on the North Sea. If it would 
be an exaggeration to say that poetry is the daily bread of the 
ian people, it is none the less fair to admit that Le fournal de 
Poétes, the monthly magazine which sponsored this extraordinary inter- 
mal congress, has been in existence for more than twenty-five years 


pe 
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and has so far published the works of 2,000 poets. The Poets’ Biennale 


‘outcome of this uninterrupted appearance of Le fournal des 
: a unique record of enthusiasm and sheer love of the art, now 
‘strengthened by the possibility of a biennial personal and intellec- 
encounter between poets belonging to different schools and using 
most diverse techniques imaginable. ; 


Gift from Olympus ers 
ever incredible and self-contradictory it might seem, the poets’ 


a definition of this supremely undefinable quest, called poetry. 
ely to have been able, as I was, to watch a whole army of dreamers 
wing out their images and proclaiming the supremacy of inspiration 
the top of their voices, was, however, a gift from Olympus. This 
’s meeting was enlivened by the participation for the first time of 
oviet poets and by that of many colleagues of theirs, until now 
ted by a not very poetical Iron Curtain. : : 
The main theme set was to examine the ‘ popular sources of poetry ” 
ibject undoubtedly too. large for a satisfactory assessment within. 
‘time limit of a three-day debate; yet it was vividly dealt with round 
fundamental questions: first, what is the process which, emerging 
put f folk creativeness, leads to the elaborated form of written poetry, 
d then to what extent and how do the poets of our day illustrate the 
es which have been, and to some degree still are, the essence of 
pular peetry? As: usually happens at such composite international 
therings, the speakers went astray. Most of them were agreed that the 
damental source of all poetry is to be found in the things which are 
rmanent in human kind—for, after all, popular and written poetry 
. drawn from all aspects of the human being, that is, magic, myth, 
m, social life, dance, the lyricism of action in man’s work, and so 
It the way the poets came to ‘agree’ was a piece of poetry in 
Pavel Antokolsky, the principal Soviet delegate, is an outstanding and 
med poet who has often been inspired by western themes, and his. 
communication was expected with eager curiosity and interest. He 
d to present the official claim that poetry should contribute 
ish ‘peace among nations. He also brought in the argument 
tistics. Antokolsky disclosed, for instance, that Konstantin 
s lyric poems were printed in 225,000 copies, whereas the 
's verse by the third delegate at the Biennale, Sergei Mikholkow, 
a circulation of 500,000 copies. However, after dismissing 
rinciple of art for art’s sake, the Russian speaker suffered a 
arkable slip in stressing the word ‘divine’. At this the young 
merican poet, Alain Bosquet, promptly retorted that as long 
poets can still believe in a divine function, poetry is safe and its 
yants can pursue undisturbed the conquest of their own dreams 
erplexities. The urge of modern societies towards collectivism 
ot necessarily involve a process of the de-personalisation of 


ot ter \ 


oetic Presence _ ; 
om then on a true poetic presence dominated the assembly 
ut a delightful bric-d-brac. The Belgian poet Pierre-Louis 
, co-editor of Le fournal des Poétes, shrewdly suggested that, 
popular poetry can often be just as hermetic as much of 
verse, whereas Rimbaud has gradually become intelligible 
masses. Social claims and material objects may therefore 
st’ with the most rarefied imagery. And, suddenly, before even 
t ffer each foreign delegate-a jar’ of caviare and a 


ya 
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rather serious helping of vodka, the Russian poets saw themselves united 
with their most ‘decadent ’-minded colleagues from the West. They 
almost admitted that dialectical resistance to any gratuitous play of 
imagery cannot be the main prerequisite for writing good poetry. There 
are, no doubt, new and tremendous opportunities about to arise from 
certain scientific and technological developments, but the power of 
suggestion, and what Henry James called ‘ the terrible fluidity of self- 
revelation ’, still range among the basic umexpended forces of any 
poetical realm, as 

The final session, held under the chairmanship of the French poet 
and art critic, Jean Cassou, summed up the debates by suggesting 
that poetry represents a constant clash between insoluble problems, 
an antinomy about which the axis of ‘creativeness will always 
revolve. It is therefore perfectly ‘in order’ that poetry should go on 
being a land of fantastic contrasts, a world in itself, and that poets 
should not be interfered with in their constant attempt to redefine 
and transform life. 

And then followed the crowning and most moving event of the Bien- 
nale, the announcement of the winner of the Grand Prix International 
de Poésie. Belgium’s leading literary critic, Emilie Noulet, described 
with tact and ingenuity how the jury (of which she herself was a 
member) had at one time or another examined the work of Auden, 
Paul Celan (an unknown author to most of the delegates), Juan Ramon 
Jiménez, Eugenio Montale, Pablo Neruda, and Giuseppe Ungaretti. 
After a first process of elimination the choice was left between Auden, 
Jiménez (the Spanish poet, born in 1881, and now living in exile in 
America®), and Ungaretti. A third stage was reached when the Anglo- 
Saxon world was confronted by the Latin alchemy of words. Finally, 
and unanimously, the international jury chose Signor Ungaretti 
as a noble and vital example of a long tradition of pure poetry. 
The Russian delegates were the first to rise in acclaim, and hun- 
dreds of other poets burst into a real orgy of singing, applauding, 
and lionising. Seldom have I witnessed so moving a demonstration of 
true cosmopolitanism. 


Achievement of Giuseppe Ungaretti 

By a strange coincidence Giuseppe Ungaretti was not only born on 
the Suez Canal but also in that fatidic ‘Convention’ year—1888. He 
did not reach Italy until he was eighteen and soon afterwards began his 
literary career in France, passing through the earliest and most daring 
experiments of futurism and hermeticism. We usually go to great poets 
for broad and intense emotion, for a varied and imaginative alertness. 
Ungaretti gives us all this. Indeed, few other contemporaries (with the 
exception perhaps of Supervielle, St. John Perse, and the late Eluard) 
have gone through so many patient and painful searches of conscience 
until reaching that stage of effective innocence and vision which enchants 
and releases one’s intellect. Ungaretti evokes, with the magic simplicity 
of a great seer, the eternal realities of death and life, and in his major 
works, I] porto sepolto (1916), Le guerre (1919), L’Allegria (1931), and 
especially Sentimento del tempo (1933) and I] dolore (1943), he has 
captured some of the most striking metaphors and rhythms of con- 
temporary poetry. 

Handling the French language with the same ease as his own tongue, 
Giuseppe Ungaretti recently achieved what must surely be a unique 
tour de force in world literature: he has actually rendered his five 
volumes of verse into French. This amazing accomplishment is preceded 
by a preface, also written directly in French, an initiation into the 
process of terrors and images that infuse the emergence of each poem. 
Always irretrievably alone with his words, Ungaretti described ho 
he began writing poetry: : 

It was under the impact of the first world war, a sort of elemental 

poetry; gradually, a great number of complex elements such as memory, 

traditions, cosmic suffering began to haunt me until I found my own 
_ language. oan a 

During a conversation which I had with the poet shortly after the 


international prize of £750 was offered to him, Ungaretti told me that 
a i ‘ ; . . <. 7 
i. Juan Ramén Jiménez has since been awarded this year’s Nobel Prize for Literature 
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Darn sight too huge, if you ask me. These new I.C.1. places cost 
millions and millions — and what’s it all for? 


Why, surely to make new chemicals 
for Britain’s expanding industries . . .? 


Not a bit of it — profits for a few top hats in the City, that’s all it’s 
for, mark my words. It isn’t right that a few men should control such 
wealth and power, and if I were running this country. . . 


Oh, come. You talk as though I.C.I. were controlled by a few financiers 
answerable to no one but themselves. 


‘Well, isn’t it? 


Of course not. Nor is any big public company today. 


Go on! I.C.I. is run by a handful of directors, and don’t you say it isn’t. 


Certainly the big policy decisions in I.C.I. are made by the Directors. But nearly all of them are men 7a 
who've come up through the organization, and none holds his position on the strength of a big block of shares or anything 
like that: Anyway, control of I.C.I. ultimately lies in the hands of the I.C.I. stockholders. ; 


And who are they, eh? ~ 


A fair cross-section of the community — from foremen plasterers to district nurses, 
from shop assistants to judges. All told, no fewer than a quarter of a million 
people. The number is going up all the time, too, for under 
I.C.1.’s Profit-Sharing Scheme over 80,000 of its employees 
are also being given shares in the business. 


[x] - Imperial Chemical Industries J 
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ir,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. M. Newton, 
apropos of ‘The Future of the Humani- 
t (THE LISTENER, November 1): ‘Is it 

ossible that so many [arts teachers at our 
ersities] have no belief in the . . . value to 
community of what they are doing?’, and 
ds it necessary to maintain that “some faith 
remains ° and ‘some people care’. Surely this is 
miss Mr. Corbett’s point. No ‘educated man 
res a ‘casual relinquishing of our humane 
d spiritual culture’. The question is whether 
interests of that culture are being served as 
_as they could be, by the minute linguistic 
idies which some schools of modern studies 
e modelled, in the honourable name of ‘ in- 
discipline’, on the old classical 
um, Some scholars must _ specialise, 
, both in classical and Pay literary 


mmense ‘trouble is taken in laying a ‘sound 
yundation of scholarship’® on which no super- 
‘ucture of culture, ene, a broad view of 


ng to Sadie more and more ee in 
lied science (including medicine and engineer- 
). If these intelligent men are left untrained 
| any study of human society, there is no 


ining, will enable them to avoid the political 
nd social mistakes which other men and other 
“societies. have made throughout the 200 genera- 
ti ons of the history of civilisation, with disas- 
ous zesults, Such training is best given to the 


bacial sciences but through history, broadly 
humanely taught, with an eye (the Thucy- 
lean eye) to~ Profiting by other men’s social 
ad political experience. Nor should future 
aders (and, whether they will or no, university- 
ed scientists will find themselves looked up 
leaders in society, by people who scarcely 


7 must take pride of place. To know some- 
of the struggles, culture, and fate of 
r Civilisation (this usually means that of 
and Rome, ancestral to ours, but I 
no reason for supposing that that of 
would not be as good), gives a per- 
ctive which the man learned in recent history 
lone often lacks. Here, and here alone, I would 
pin issue with Mr. Corbett. 

catch and hold the interest of the young 
ntist, in school or university, to get him to 
some willing attention to humane studies 
pent of his energy is devoted to ithe 


yee ~of his speciality, = 


a great interest in Shakespear i 
ems by Blake—which he has actually published in his volume 
: aduzioni. He is a short, stocky, shy man, always speaking in a 
dued voice. His last words uttered at the Biennale were: 
“Poetry alone can retrieve man’. I 


“La poésie 


Feoare pant the future of his world. But this 


will not be done by offering him those elements 


of Latin or Greek which are a necessary ele- 
mentary. stage in the education of a classical 
don or schoolmaster, nor yet by teaching him 
history as though he were destined for a pro- 
fessional career in historical research; only, he 
should be shown what we mean and what we are 
claiming when we speak of historical evidence 
and when we claim to ‘know’ a historical 
“fact”. There is nothing sloppy or soft about 
studying the history of a civilisation, its art, 
techniques, literature, and thought, from 
secondary sources, for one whose special study 
lies elsewhere; so long as it is studied in a 
critical spirit and with an eye to the problems 
of teday. And it is urgent that our young 
scientists, preferably before they leave school, 
should be interested in these things. For the 
development of science itself, and the con- 
comitant increasing complexity and social inte- 
gration of our processes of production and dis- 
tribution are necessitating (the point need hardly 
be argued) more and more social control, more 
activity by governments. And that, combined 
with the complex character also of modern 
Weapons, means that unless social awareness and 
a social conscience are to be found widely 
diffused among our educated people, of whom 
an increasing proportion will be scientists, there 
will be nothing to prevent that government from 
being tyranny.—Yours, etc., 


Glasgow A. R. BuRN 


Sir,—Mr. Corbett may be interested to know 
that one of the future problems to which he 
refers, a reorientation of work in the humani- 
ties, has already existed for some years at the 
lower but still very real level of the technical 
college. I can support his statement that it is 
bound to be a strenuous business, particularly 


‘when you teach social studies to technical 


students of up to twenty-two years of age and 
they may devote ten per cent. of their time to it. 


‘mostly non-Communist, 


‘Few probably realise how strenuous it can be to 
simplify and to select from the disciplines of 
sociology, economics, history, politics, etc., so 
that it is not too simple and yet relevant to the 
future technologist and technician. 

There must be many technical colleges which 
are grappling with this kind of educational 
problem and many university teachers who are 
looking to the future of the humanities as Mr. 
Corbett is. Could not’ some sort of association 
of them be* formed? I should be very glad to 
hear from any.—Yours; etc., 

The Technical College, P. W. Kincsrorp 

Roe Green, Hatfield, Herts. 
China Revisited 
_ Sir,—I do not want to enter into dispute with 
Dr. Purcell, but as he writes at so much length 


about my short letter I ought to comment on 


his reply. He says that he was informed by one 
member of a delegation of foreign lawyers, 
that mob trials in 


‘lag 
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watched Antokolsky, Simonov, and Mikholkow while Ungaretti-made 
this profession of faith, and wondered what they thought of this poetical 
region uncharted by social- realist experience. If for nothing else, this 
first East-West encounter in the name of ey may have far-reaching 
consequences. —Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes Tilers on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letfers for reasons of space 


China had been given up. He does not name the 
member, or say whether he was a Communist. 
Dr. Purcell prefers to rely on this one state- 
ment and to ignore the accounts of trials which 
are still appearing in the Chinese press and on 
the radio. His credulity recalls that of some 
scientists who, because they were informed by 
Chinese scientists that the Americans were con- 
ducting germ warfare, said that the case against 
America was proved. Incidentally, Dr. Purcell 
might reflect on the statements made by the 
President of the Supreme People’s Court during 
the recent Communist Party Congress at 
Peking. He said that China still ‘lacked urgently 
needed well-defined basic laws, such as a 
criminal code, a civil code, and a law of 
procedure’. 

Dr. Purcell objects to the quotation I gave 
from the Peking People’s Daily of August 31. 
This was the summary which has appeared in 


English and has not before been questioned. I ~ 


am not sure what Dr. Purcell means by saying 
that I entered the discussion at the eleventh 
hour. I happened to see his letter within half an 
hour of reading the report in the People’s Daily. 
The discrepancy between the two seemed to me 
interesting and ironical.—Yours, etc., 

Wantage ~Guy WINT 


The Gospel and the Historian 

Sir,—It is strange that the Rev. J. N. Sanders, 
writing of the credibility specially of the Fourth 
Gospel (THE LISTENER, November 8), does not 
compare it with our other chief sources for the 
life of Christ, the first three Gospels. There are 
few scholars today outside the Roman Church 
who do not put the first three Gospels before 
the fourth, purely as history. 

The Rev. J. N. Sanders is wrong in supposing 
that scholars’ find the chief difficulties in the 


fourth Gospel in the crucifixion and resurrec- © 


tion. The chief difficulties are in the earlier 
chapters, culminating in chapter 11, the raising 
of Lazarus. Jesus’ teaching is also quite differ- 
ently represented in the fourth Gospel, from 
the other three. If one would know how Jesus 
spoke and what.he did, one must go first to 
the first three Gospels, rather than to the fourth. 
Since the Rev. J. N. Sanders mentions with 
approval Loisy’s little book, The Gospel and 
the Church, he might have referred to his much 
more important work on the Fourth Gospel, in 
which he shows how fact and interpretation are 
blended in the writer’s mind, and how that for 
him interpretation is much more real than fact. 
It is not difficult to understand why Christians 
have for the most part valued the fourth Gos- 
pel the most. The historical sense has developed 
only in the Jast century or so. The fourth 
Gospel is ‘the spiritual Gospel’. It gives the 
profoundest and truest interpretation of Christ’s 
life and teaching of any of the Gospels, or of 
any of the other books of the New Testament. 
It is a Christian’s meditations upon Christ. But 
it does not.tell us what Christ did and said so 
accurately as the other Gospels.—Yours, etc., 
Bourton-on-the-Water J, K. NETTLEFOLD 
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The New ‘Establishment’ in Criticism 

Sir,—So far as I can see from the opening 
part of his letter Mr. Corke has missed the 
point of this correspondence. I came ‘sailing 
in’ where the matter under discussion was not, 
as Mr. Corke appears to think, ‘why Marvell 
likens the mind to an Ocean’, but whether, 
given the couplet, it was integral to the rest of 
the poem and not merely a distracting, decora- 
tive reference to a seventeenth-century common- 
place. I know that land-creatures were supposed 
to have their duplicates in the sea, and so did 
Mr. Empson know it when he wrote the essay 
on ‘The Garden’ that is included in Some 
Versions of Pastoral and which, presumably, 
prompted Mr. Holloway’s remarks in the first 
place. 

I also know how a floral dial works and I 
can let Mr. Corke have a list of the best flowers 
to use, with the times of their opening, if he 
wants it. But I honestly fail to see the relevance 
of his display of horticultural expertise, No- 


» where in the poem is there a reference to the 


actual working of the dial, so I suppose Mr. 
Corke is trying to blind me with science, The 
important thing about the last stanza is that in 
referring to the sun-dial Marvell says quite 
specifically : 

Where from above the milder Sun 

Does through the fragrant Zodiac run. 


Tf all that is going on there is a contrast between 
‘clock-time’ and ‘ garden-time’, why ‘ Zodiac’ 
at all? Why not ‘fragrant sun-dial’ or ‘ frag- 
rant flower-beds ’—either would fit in with Mr. 
Corke’s reading? Surely there cannot be much 
doubt that by saying ‘fragrant Zodiac’ Marvell 
makes a compressed reference both to the dial 
and the planetary system; one that implies that 
just as the sun runs through the flowers ‘from 
above’, so it runs through the heavenly bodies. 
That is not so very obscure; it is, in fact, an- 
other example of what Mr. Corke calls the 
‘principle of parallelism’ that ‘derives ulti- 
mately from Plato’. The purpose of it, I suggest, 
is to turn the floral dial into a planetary system 
in miniature where the eternal cycles of the 
heavenly bodies are condensed into a much 
shorter time than they actually would take. 
Which leads again to my suggestion that Marvell 
thought he could ‘contract eternity into an 
hour’s contemplation’ in the garden, I do not 
quite see that my notion of a ‘muted pun’ 
comes out so badly as all that. 

As to what is the ‘central thought’ of a 
poem, that is no doubt a matter for argument 
and, certainly, to say it is the ‘large-small’ 
: paradox is abstracting far too much from the 
work under discussion in this case. But Mr. 
Corke is no nearer being right because of this; 
the ‘central thought’ is certainly not a prose 
summary of what can be peeled off the surface 
of a poem—it is not so easy as that. And as 
for seeing ‘faces in the wall-paper’, that is 
always a danger, but there*is an equal chance 
that if we are too cautious about it we may not 
see a pattern at all.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.11. GorDAN WHARTON 


\ 

Sir,—Dr. Leavis found something to agree 
with in the views of my letter: both of us were 
angry at the careless bandying of the word 
‘Establishment ’/ even if our reactions to it were 
very different. 

Dr. Leavis also jibbed at the ambiguity of the 
term ‘New Criticism’ which I used, and I 
apologise for it. But I am not the first person to 
have transplanted this phrase from America to 
England, while clearly talking about English 
criticism. After all, what are we to call it? 
Criticism obviously has changed during the last 
generation—something has happened. And what- 
ever differences may have divided Mr. Eliot and 
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Dr. Leavis for a long time—and the Lawrence 
controversy shows how fundamental these are— 
it is not simply a crude lumping together which 
associates Mr. Eliot, Dr. Leavis, and Professor 
Richards. The Eliot of ‘The Sacred Wood’, 
the terrifying implications of Professor Richards’ 
experiment, and almost all the writing of Dr. 
Leavis that has come my way, have, positively 
and negatively, something in common. The 
sloppy port-and-claret stuff that had masqueraded 
as criticism for so long is dead now, or almost 
dead. ‘It was in a little bistro, just west of 
Palermo, sipping an absinthe with Norman 
Douglas on a sultry afternoon, that I first came 
across , . .’—you won’t find that®sort of sen- 
tence between hard covers these days, however 
ubiquitous it may be in the Sunday reviews. 
Somebody, or some people, is to be thanked 
for this improvement. 

Dr. Leavis can no more be blamed for the 
work of his imitators than John Milton for his. 
(Somewhere Boswell rather pompously enumer- 
ates the imitators of another critic. How many 
intelligent readers of the Life could name a 
single one of these if asked?) It is not likely 
that Dr. Leavis would be flattered by any praise 
of mine, but if I say that I am sufficiently 
grateful for his writings to be angry at the 
almost pastiche quality of the work that is turned 
out by some critics who are presumably his 
admirers, I shall be saying only the bare truth. 
‘They, surely, are not the Establishment?’ I 
asked myself when I wrote the letter which Dr. 
Leavis objected to. If I appeared to insult” him, 
then I am sorry. 

I would have thought that to associate Dr. 


Leavis’ name with Mr. Eliot’s was no more un- 


just than associating—say, in 1818—Coleridge’s 
name with Wordsworth’s when one was talking 
about ‘The ‘Lyrical Ballads’. The analogy is 
not exact, but is, I think, a fair one. In the fine 
essay which begins his book Revaluation—pub- 
lished in 1936—there seems to be quite a lot of 
common ground between them. And to link 
their names in this context is not to confuse the 
identity of either. 

I am not competent to talk about ‘ Establish- 
ment’ in the sense that Dr. Leavis attacked the 
word. This sort of Establishment, it seems to me, 
is what D. H. Lawrence spent his life fighting 
against. Most people—even if they have the 
intelligence—lack the guts to recognise its 
existence.—Y ours, etc., 


Birmingham, 17 PauL GARDNER 


Aspects of Africa 


Sir,—Your overseas readers are prevented by 
distance from participating in the thought- 
provoking exchanges of your ‘Letters to the 
Editor’ columns. However, one of the ‘ Aspects 
of Africa’ broadcasts, ‘Labour Migration and 
the Tribe’, by Clyde Mitchell (THE LIsTENER, 
October 25), spurred .me into asking why the 
Northern Rhodesian Administration does not try 
to introduce collective farming among the tribes 
supplying manpower for the Copperbelt in order 
to solve the food-shortage problem. While collec- 
tivisation has met violent resistance in European 
countries in which individual ownership or 
rental of land has been the custom since the days 
of feudalism, the African tribal custom of com- 
munity activity in economic and social matters 
would appear to offer an ideal setting for such 
an experiment. An opportunity to increase sub- 
stantially the productivity of their land, cattle, 
and their own labour by the use of . modern 
machinery and techniques should be particularly 
attractive to people already living collectively in 
a primitive way. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the taint of 
communism carried by collectivism is not the 
reason for neglecting this possible solution to 
Northern Rhodesia’s vital problem, and that the 


‘to someone in a historical narrative, the na 
- of that person should be given.—Yours, etc., 


“France: Our Unknown Neighbour is the title of the 
B.B.C. publication (price 1s.) which has been wri 


Be ree “NovEMBER, 151 
Government will not spurn a eoaite system 


because of a whiff of vodka.—Yours, etc., 
Montreal A.C. THORN 


Angkor: City of the Jungle 


- Sir,—In his talk, ‘Angkor: City of the 
Jungle’, printed in THE LISTENER of Octo! 
25, Mr. Michael Sullivan is wrong in supposing 
that Angkor Wat was ever strangled as closely 
by the jungle as Ta Prohm -today. Mouhot’s 
sketches (1861) and John Thomson’s photo- 
graphs (1866) show the temple in far better 
shape and recall the photograph illustrating Mr, 
Sullivan’s talk.taken a great many years later. By 
its size and position Angkor Wat was able to 
withstand the jungle best of all Khmer temples. 
What is more it continued as a shrine of pil- 
grimage from the end of the Khmer empi 
till modern times, F 

Mr. Sullivan asks, ‘Did the Khmer people, 
who had so recently emerged from the jung 
actually understand these ideas’ of architecture? 
The builders of Angkor Wat were not pure 
jungle-men, They had intermarried with visitors 
from India. The result was a highly educate d 
ruling class which transformed Indian architec- 
ture into something never seen in the mothe: 
country, before or since. The temples were built 
strictly for these rulers, and not for the people 
ee humped the sandstone down from the 

s 

There are more than 200 Lokesvara faces on 
the Bayon, and not 100 as Mr, Sullivan says. 
* Delicacy ’ is a word which has often been use 
about Bantei Srei, This temple, ‘ built . 
a woman’ was dedicated to a Sivalinga, whos 
rude emblem adorns the approaches to 
temple in large numbers.—Yours, etc., 

Cambodia CHRISTOPHER Pym 


‘Growth of Responsible Government’ _ 

Sir,—I regret that, in my review of this book 
in THE LISTENER of September 27, I was under 
a misapprehension regarding the author’s 
reference to James II’s creation of three new 
Privy Councillors at the end of his reign. My 
criticism (a very mild one) was that the new 
councillors should have been named, and that 
the reader should not have been obliged te 
conjecture about their identity from allusiy 
references, The fact that I mistook the identi 
of at least one of the three is surely confirm 
tion of my view that, where reference is made 


Your REVIEWER 


by Dorothy Pickles for use in conjunction with 
series of broadcasts which started yesterday, Nov 
ber 14, in the Home Service. Each broadcas 
includes an English and a French speaker and i 
illustrated with the opinions of ordinary Frenchn 
The pamphlet is obtainable from B.B.C. Publi 
tions, 35 Marylebone High Street, London W.1, 
* * * . 
The large number of new scores submitted fé 
possible first performance at the Cheltenham Fes 
tival of British Contemporary Music this yeai 
necessitated the appointment of a Reading Pa 
This panel worked so successfully that it has Hy 
decided to appoint a similar panel for future fes= 
tivals. It will work in consultation with 
B.B.C. and the Arts Council of Great Britain 
public bodies which will be permanently } 
sented. The members of the Reading Panel 
pointed for consideration of scores for the 195 
Cheltenham Festival are: Dr, Mosco Carner, Mm | 
Harry Croft-Jackson, Mr. Reginald Goodall, and 
Mr. Donald Mitchell, Composers who wis 
submit their work for consideration should, in 
first place, send information of work of wh 
the first performance is available to’ G. A. _ 
Wilkinson, Festival Organiser, aoe Hall, 
tenham. 


ik at Work. es Neville Rogers. 


Oxford. 35s. 


- Mr. ELIOT, IN A LECTURE which he gave at the 
University of Minnesota earlier this year, warned 
i once again that “when the poem has been 
ade, something new has happened, something 
th t cannot be wholly explained by anything that 
went before’.-Mr. Rogers, in his patient explora- 
_of Shelley’s Mss., is wholly concerned with 
at went before’ the writing of the Poems, 
he is anxious to show that however ‘ native 
involuntary ’ the inspiration may have-been, 
uired, in Shelley’s own words, ‘severe 
in its development’. His exegesis is bril- 
liant. With a ready command of ancient and 
: modern languages, of biographical and _ historical 
, and of the relevant philosophical back- 
ound, he has been able to give meaning and 
‘ificance to the mass of scribbles and doodles 
hat the incautious poet allowed to survive. As a 
iit we now know with much more certainty 
here Shelley found most of his ideas, how those 
leas were absorbed and transmuted in the pro- 
of composition, and what general coherence 
‘tendency they possess. 
The intellectual rehabilitation of. Shelley was 
1 by Carl Grabo, in a series of studies cul- 
ting in The Magic Plant (1936), an intuitive 
k of exposition which is now fully substan- 
ted by Mr. Rogers’ more patient exegesis. 
Shelley derived the main outlines of his 
osophy from Plato is not news: what is 
nal in this ‘ critical inquiry’ is the elucida- 
mbols—the ‘Ariadne’ figure, the daemon, 
the cave, etc——have always been obvious 
‘obscure features of Shelley’s poetry (Profes- 


age, whose difficulty for others he did not 
comprehend’). Mr. Rogers not only 
their particular significance, but also 
ows that the pattern according to which they 
jolve is one that hardly varies: 

iginating . . . in his youth from some instinctive 
ea, observation ‘or feeling, a symbol will take 
_ colour from his reading—usually in the first place 
_ from some indirectly Platonic source; later, as his 
‘studies advance, from preferred passages or ideas 
in Plato—then, while permeating his maturer 
poetry, it will somehow acquire a mysterious 
connection with his own life and turn up uncan- 
ly in his gleanings from other authors; thus 
inforced it seems, still more mysteriously and 
annily, to grow to a climax in his mind in 
very last pericd of his life and to be resolved 
lly in the very manner of his death. 


Rogers, for one dealing so liberally in 
olism, is unduly cautious in his use of 
chology, and he makes no attempt to demons- 
the primordial or archetypal significance of 
y’s symbols. That might have made his 
unduly long; but it would have given 
er depth to his interpretation of Shelley’s 
¢ amalgam of feeling and thought. 
separate interest (and forming Part Two 
e book) is ‘a closer view of Shelley at 
MS. jottings for “To a Skylark ’; ‘ Epi- 
chidion’, ‘Adonais’, ‘Hellas? and ‘The 
jumph - of Life’ are examined, and the pro- 
of creation shown in all its hesitations, revi- 
and final view The stress is on the 


safely to birth. Of sensibility, 
ehension, etc., others of mankind 


ua ys 


ar nee re i 


yats, isles, the dome, the eye and the star, the: 


soon found’, 


plied: 


ye as much as the poet but it is 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


finally his conjoined powers in the hard-learned 
art of communication which distinguishes him 

- from his fellow men and the life and death of a 

poem depend on what he, the exponent of poiesis 
~ can make of what he has apprehended. 

In some’ passages of his book. Mr. Rogers 
seems anxious to Project a Shelley far different 
from the popular image of the revolutionary 
poet: a Shelley ‘at all times (!) in favour of 
governmental institutions as such’, a Shelley 
for whom ‘the birth of the Princess Victoria 
Bai es had in a sense brought the answer to his 
prayer’ (? for the regeneration of all things 
human); a Shelley who, had he lived long enough, 
would have approved our present monarchy, the 
Established Church, and the Welfare State. Even 
the internal-combustion engine is seen as in some 
way a final expression of the poet’s mind. Lucky 
that the gods loved Shelley! 
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The Gate’ Hangs Well. By James W. 

Stapleton. Hammond, Hammond. 16s. 
When he left the R.A.F. after the war, Mr. 
Stapleton decided not to settle down to the 
family business of stocking manufacture in the 
Midlands, but to go and farm in Kenya, taking 
his wife and two young daughters with him. An 
officially selected immigrant, he had little capital 
and no experience and did not take up land 
until he had attended an agricultural college in 
Kenya for a year. When he did acquire his 
1,300 acres there was no house, no water system, 
and no fencing. That was in 1948. He has now 
made good, and has written an account of what 
happened. Not a book with any literary 
pretensions, it is graphic and lively, some- 
times very funny, occasionally grim (as in an 


excellent account of the beginning of Mau- 


Mau), a true picture of present-day pioneering 
in equatorial Africa, unboastful, high-spirited, 
and recommendable. 

Mr. Stapleton touches in at the beginning his 
robust and cheerful Methodist background. 
‘He'll be the death of his mother’, used to 


_be said of him at an early age, and it was a 
tribute to his gaiety and energy. ‘Our house’, 


he says, ‘was full of love and laughter, friends 
and good food, warmth and health’. These 
things helped to give him the strength, and the 
sort of morale, and the ironically humorous 
outlook that were certainly needed in the primi- 


tive, difficult, and dangerous conditions of which 


he makes so light, and in face of unending 
problems of climate, of money, of distance, of 
pests, of fire, of mud on the epic African scale, 
and of untried varieties of mixed farming. ‘ We 
he writes, ‘that mixed farming 
and prison provide the same sort of tie; and 
I’m not sure there wouldn’t be less worry in 
prison ’. 

There seems to have been only one moment 
when his morale wavered, and that was after an 
almost mortal accident, as a result of which 
he lost a leg. But it soon recovered, and so did 
he, and a useful part in the process was 


evidently played by his wife and children. 


They were worth working for. After enduring 
the arduous early days, without the most 
elementary comforts, Mr. Stapleton had sunk a 
well, and had remarked that civilisation was fast 


- catching up with them. ‘ We must be practically 


in the eighteenth century’, his wife had re- 
“Tl get measured for a kirtle the next 
time we go to town’. That, as they say, is the 
spirit; and the spirit of this English couple, 
taming and imposing order upon the unknown, 


rik’ 


= ean 
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without arrogance or cruelty, animates a book 
worth the attention of anybody going to Kenya 
for the first time, and of readers whose fashion- 
able highmindedness and sad ignorance has led 
them to suppose that to colonise is merely the 
same thing as to be wicked. 


Mazzini. By Gaetano Salvemini. 

Cape. 18s. 
Mazzini and the Secret Societies 

By E. E. Y. Hales. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 
The stature of Professor Salvemini’s book can 
be measured by the fact that, written in 1905 
as it originally was, Mr. Hales, with all the 
newest material to his hand, has been able to 
discover nothing further about Mazzini’s philo- 
sophy—or theology as he perhaps rightly prefers 
to call it, After his struggle with doubt in 1836 


Mazzini claimed that he had re-made the whole’ 


of his moral philosophy. ‘I passed from the 
idea of God to that of Progress; from that of 
Progress to a mew conception of Life, to faith 
in a mission, and the, logical consequence of 
Duty as the supreme principle’, Professor 
Salvemini shows us that there was no logic 
whatever about Mazzini’s thought, and that as 
a moralist his influence upon those who were 
unfaithful to the Roman Church was over- 
shadowed towards the end of his life by that of 
the positivists. But, as Professor Salvemini in- 
sists, Mazzini was a man of action rather than 
a thinker; more than any other single person, 
probably, he contributed to the unification of 


Italy by devoting a lifetime to putting this aim _ 


before every other and by persuading the Italians 
to put it first too. 

It is interesting to be reminded at the end 
of this book that Nietzsche, with one of his 
flashes of vision, once said that ‘ of all fine lives, 
he most envied Mazzini’s: that absolute con- 
centration upon a single idea which becomes as 
it were a flame consuming all that is personal 
in life’, Among Mazzini’s unexpectedly prac- 
tical achievements Professor Salvemini is 
inclined to attach most importance to his appeal 
to the nascent industrial working-class at a time 
when its defection might well have impeded or 
mutilated the realisation of Italian unity. It was 
only after 1870, only indeed in the last decade of 
the century, that Marxism began to attract a 
noticeable following in Italy. 

When this book of Professor Salvemini’s was 
republished in 1925 its author lamented that 
“the best of Mazzini, his life, is absent from 
these pages’, and he hoped that one day he 
himself would fill the gap, Alas the storms of 
the next thirty years were to divert his attention. 
Mr. Hales, with the help of the correspondence 
published by a National Commission set up in 
the period in which Professor Salvemini origin- 
ally wrote his Mazzini, has now come to the 
rescue for the first thirty-two years of the 
Master’s career, ‘I have given preference to his 
life’, writes Mr. Hales, ‘ because I think it was 
more important, being sacrificial and so giving 
power to what he had to say’. It was a feverish 
life all these years, full of alternating tragedy 
and absurdity, of fantastic conspiracy, flight, 
quarrelling, penury, and ever and again of the 
women who succumbed to Mazzini’s fascina- 
tion; the love of the beautiful Giuditta Sidoli, 
who bore him the child which died under the 
Olliviers’ roof at Marseilles, proved unusually 
ephemeral, What might seem to be Mazzini’s 
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LIGHT UP AND PIPE DOWN 


Your favourite briar with Balkan Sobranie glowing in the 
bowl is the perfect answer to present discontents, a quiet 
smoke your refuge from a raucous world, and Balkan 
Sobranie is your best contribution to noisy debate. So light 
up, and, in your wisdom, pipe down... The exciting 
Balkan Sobranie Virginian No. 10 adds to the best Virginia 
a touch of the leaf that has made certain cigars world 
famous. It gives you a long satisfying smoke and an aroma 
of which even the ladies approve. 
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Madonna and Child by pa 
MODENA is one of a number 
of Nativity Scenes in the } 
collection of Soho Gallery — 
Christmas’ Cards, repro- 
ducing works by Old and 
Modern Masters, of partic- 
ular appeal to all those 
interested in the fine arts. 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SOHO GALLERY (Dept.LB) _ 
18 Soho Square, London, W.1. — 


The B.B.C. Television Sériesl 
of Bible Broadcasts is entitled 


‘THIS BOOK IS NEWS’ 


See how excitingly the New 
Testament reads in the very 
latest translation from the 


Greek! 
THE AUTHENTIC 
NEW TESTAMENT 


translated with notes by 
HUGH SCHONFIELD 


‘Magnificently successful’ The 
jf - Spectator. 

‘The whole atmosphere and .- 
approach is different’ Daily Mail. 
DOBSON 25s. net 
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Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.3,E. 
In the Canterbury Tales six centuries 
ago Chaucer told of “ that inward eye- 
sight of the mind that still can shed its 
light upon the Blind.” i 
But the Poet could never have imagined 
the existence of the National Library 
for the Blind, bringing further enlight- _ 
enment today, through the magic of 
Braille, to many sightless readers. New 
volumes will greatly enrich their 
‘inward eyesight’ if of 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTION 
are most kindly sent to the Secretar: 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W. 
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eminds us of his oacu ignorance of 
Before 1848 he had never been to Milan, 
nice, Bologna, Rome, Naples, or Sicily; he de- 
nded for his knowledge of the peninsula upon 
low ‘exiles who, like himself, had fallen foul 
governments’, By 1837, when Mazzini 
Switzerland for ‘London, he had, neverthe- 
2 evolved. ‘the creed which made him the 
ongest single influence in ey for the next 
rty-three years, ; 


ee Decciy ali ‘Poems by Philip 
Larkin. Marvell Press. 6s. 
se lected Poems. By Lawrence Durrell. 


Faber. 10s. 6d. 


certain respects Mr. Larkin is an ally of what 
y be called the ‘Lucky Jim” poets, with all 
that implies of self-consciously middle-class 
anti-intellectual attitudes, the laudation of 
he mediocre and gemiitlich, the frightened 
at the excellent, There is his poem about 
‘oad Work ’— 

were I courageous enough 

shout Stuff your pension! ; 
pe econely pues Piece on ‘ Church 


: Hatless I take off 
Perle: clips in awkward reverence, 

e forward, run my hand around the font. 

=rom where I ’stand, the roof looks almost new— 
a ed or restored? Someone would know: I 


Back at the door 
n the book, donate an Irish sixpence, 
ect the place was not worth stopping for. 
much Lucky Jim’: Ss poem, one feels, 
ugh he seems to have grown a little more 
htful since the old days at the ‘ univ. 
is the rather wistful sense of exclusion 
‘novelette’ life, as in his oi ale 
ely accomplished poem ‘I Remember, I 
: or his wish for a child—‘* May you 
. . In fact, may you be dull’ (which, 
may however recall, was also the precise 
for her children, after an overdose of Percy, 
Mary Shelley). 
t there is more in Mr. Larkin than this, 
ese attitudes seem no more than irrelevant 
stures towards his contemporaries, which may 
© ignored and will probably in any case soon 
be made no more. This poet has no Jess head 
n his ‘Empsonian’ cousins, but he has also 
derably more heart. Only he amongst them, 
eels, could have been capable of creating 
t beautiful and agonising poem ‘ Deceptions” 
ne with the epigraph about the ‘ ruined’ 
from Mayhew); or of the naked and un- 
ed lyricism of ‘ Wedding-Wind ’— 4 


} Shall I be let to sleep 
this perpetual morning shares my bed? 
even death dry up 

These new delighted ke conclude 

kneeling as cattle by all-generous waters?» 


addition Mr. Larkin writes poetry that is 
poems’: his pieces are complete, they have 
ings, middles, and ends, they ‘come off’. 
vary the metaphor, they go off—unlike 
y contemporary efforts which are all fuse 


ing Bion and all credit is due to the 


il Press (a one-man concern also respon- 
‘or the magazine Listen, and operating 


ing to publish by subscription what 
ondon firms : to have lacked the 
Aination to issue in the normal way. 


Poems come principally from his 


53 Hull Road, Hessle, East Yorkshire), « 


in less need of introduction. — 
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ume, The Tree of Idleness), and the only 
complaint zene ee that the selection has been 
too rigorous: . Durrell even less than Mr. 
Larkin lets ee slip into the world half- 
-formed, and one could have done with a 
Collected rather than a Selected volume which 
still leaves the convinced reader under the neces- 
sity -of .obtaining the four earlier books. This, 
however, by. the way. Reading through these 
poems again, one is perhaps most struck by the 
poet’s extreme respect for his medium: he seems 
almost afraid even to touch them, once they are 
set growing, so that each finally settles into’ the 
apparently irregular but in reality organic form 
which best expresses its inner life. Of Mr. 
Durrell especially is it true that the way of 
saying the thing is also, in poetry, the thing 
said. Newcomers. to this Pierian spring may 
verify this for their half-guinea, though their 
thirst may well be activated rather than slaked. 


Introduction to Mistral 
By Richard Aldington. 
Heinemann. 25s. 


Mr. Aldington takes a reviewer’s immediate 
complaint out of his mouth: ‘I hope readers 
will pardon’, he writes, ‘the discursive nature 
(Gnvolving some repetitions) of a very informal 
book’. But if a book on Mistral was worth 
making it was worth making well, and the 
irritating thing about this untidy volume is that 
obviously Mr. Aldington has the knowledge and 
enthusiasm for writing the study of the poet 
which English readers have long desired. Such a 
‘study would be more than a pot-pourri of 
Provencal folklore, something more than para- 
phrases of Mistral’s long narrative poems; it 
would help us with the language and it would 
contain many more quotations than are here 
provided, together with, prose translations which 
Mr. Aldington shows he is very competent to 
make. If, as Mr. Aldington asserts, Mistral’s 
Moun Espelida is ‘a European classic’, we could 
have done with substantial extracts from it, 
rather than that it should have disappeared into 

te text. And if one impulse in the ccritic’s 
interest in the poet was to emphasise the human 
degradation which follows when a_ peasant 
culture is disintegrated by a civilisation of the 
machine, his purpose would have been effected 


with more deadly precision if the Poetry had | 


been allowed to speak for itself. There is too 
much of Mr, Aldington in this book; his nausea 
at the world of racketeer politicians, gadgets 
and metropolitan eggheads is, after all, a reac- 
tion which most of his readers are likely to share 
—but here, constantly repeated and delivered 
‘with. that facile virility which exponents of 


literary regionalism assume with such righteous 


j panache, it becomes an intrusion and a bore. 

"Yet it would be unjust to Mr. Aldington if it 
were not admitted that he has given an account 
~ of the man and the poet which does go some 
~ way in helping us to understand why Mistral, as 
he says, was somebody ’ and ‘still is some- 
body’. ‘Whether he still is somebody because he 
remains the master and exemplar of the Félibres 
—the school of regional poetry writing in ‘a 
purified langue d’oc which could be understood 
throughout the Midi—is open to question. Mis- 
tral was born at a time and a place in which it 
was still possible to experience a region as 
natural human rootedness; if he became self- 
consciously regional it was to protect that root 
out of which his poetry had grown, but the 
‘self-conscious regionalism of his followers 
becomes an artifice when the peasant culture no 
longer exists in an organic community. No doubt 
‘it is true that in.a healthy society ‘ poetry is’, 
as Mr. Aldington says, ‘social and festive and 
popular, not the mysterious vaticination of 
Sumly superior solitaries’; but when such a 
“f Foil 
4 oly . 
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society has disintegrated, poetry, outlawed and 
resistant, must flee to the nooks and crannies 
of the hills, and ‘the Provencal poet becomes the 
solitary figure of René Char. Mistral ‘ still zs 
somebody ’, not because he is still used for cul- 
tural propaganda, but because he was a superb 
pastoral poet; he had been rooted before he was 
conscious of it—all his best poetry is in his 
innocent identification with the life of his 
father’s farm, a microcosm of Provence. Such 
human felicity may not recur until our ‘present 
madness has worked itself out, and that will not 
be soon. — 


Aeschylus, the Oresteian Trilogy 
Translated by Philip Vellacott. 
Penguin Classics. 2s. 6d. 

While the other plays of Aeschylus call for a 

considerable effort of imagination before they 

can be appreciated, the Oresteia makes an 
immediate and overwhelming impact. The plot 
has a drive and a tautness in startling contrast 
to the obliquity and formal patterning which 
make us assess the Suppliants, the Persians, and 
the Seven against Thebes, in terms rather of 
opera or ballet than of tragedy, and render it 
almost impossible to produce these early plays 
on the modern stage. The character drawing 
also shows an enormous advance in range and 
subtlety. Agamemnon indeed, as Cornford saw, 
is not so much a complete and complex per- 
sonality as a king in his pride moving to his 
inevitable doom. But Clytemnestra is one of the 
great imaginative creations of European drama, 
and some of the minor characters are just as 
sharply realised. All this owes much to Sophoc- 
lean influence. What is uniquely Aeschylean 
is the dominating role of the chorus, which knits 
the whole together with intensely dramatic lyrics 
of unmatched sweep and impetus, coloured by 

a Shakespearian splendour of sustained imagery 

and metaphor. 

As lyrical tragedy the Oresteia is specially 


‘suited for broadcasting, and this translation, 
which «was commissioned by the B.B.C., has . 


already been put out; on the Third Programme 
on October 14, The three plays are to be separ- 
ately repeated next week. In the theatre one is 
never quite happy at the spectacle of the chorus, 
which of necessity fills the stage and retards the 
onward movement of the play. But in the drama 
of the spoken word choral lyric provides a con- 
centrated poetic commentary, which can be not 
only a framework for the plot but also some- 
thing more dynamic, controlling and even moti- 
vating the action, And the _ characteristic 
Aeschylean attitude to drama, as of one on a 
great height surveying from afar a vast but 
remote panorama of human and divine action, 
an attitude calling ideally for a large open-air 


auditorium, is less disturbing in a broadcast play | 


than in the intimate atmosphere of the modern 
theatre. 

Mr. Vellacott faces undismayed the challenge 
of translating some of the most majestic poetry 
ever written into a contemporary idiom and a 
living art form. His six-beat line, though rough 
and slow-moving compared with Aeschylus’ 
trimeters, is a better metre for the dialogue than 
blank verse could be in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, and the lyrics with their complex rhyme 
schemes and short stabbing lines do convey suc- 
cessfully the speed and attack of the original. 


In textual matters Mr. Vellacott leans too heavily - 


on Professor A. Y. Campbell, a highly exciting 
but highly erratic guide, It is, however, a 
measure of Aeschylus’ greatness that he can sur- 
vive a degree of rewriting in Greek as well as 


translation into English, and still retain our rapt © 


attention. 

The Agamemnon dominates the trilogy even 
more in an English version than it does in 
Aeschylus’ Greek. This is partly because 
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ra’ death in fie Chocphart removes 
ene a character of heroic stature who, 
a _ immensely evil, is also strangely sym- 
and excites” pity as well as féar; but 


HE more common ecu of the 
-modern novelist is to use a lens that con- 
|- centrates the maximum of light on a 
‘atively small point of focus: Joyce’s 
e day; Hemingway surveying the Spanish 
| War from a mountain-cavern; Faulkner 
pressing the whole tragedy of Negro 
ery into a burning house in Light t in August; 
ley’s intimate house-party i in Those Barren 
eaves. Gorky’s lens is like that of a lantern or 
ghthouse slowly revolving over a wide scene, 
observations full of exciting, and often ex- 
ng obscurities. How widely and slowly 
tern revolves in Foma Gordeyev! ‘Once 
Foma’s life flowed on slowly and mono- 
ly’. Or: ‘And so, slowly, day by day, 
_ life unfolded’, In those days big 
es were the Neer as if a talent could 


“he scene oad subject of Foma Gordeyev is 
t: the life of the Volga, the traditions of its 
nt class and one young man in turbu- 
yolt, struggling to find some meaning in 
he has inherited, “His work and his life 
don ot keep him from pondering life. He did 


a tant state of anxiety—he could not do 
To impress the struggle and the mystery 
slashes in great sweeps of contrasting 

rs: as when a cocotte’s romantic love- 

g on a barge at night is followed by a 

nt’s sad song of exile. “Not in sound or 


in an tears eosin from a bleeding heart”. 
sasha’ _Ssouls _ are melodramatically 


ot that life should cause such suffering, 
resentment on his friend’s behalf, Foma 
to where the lights of the city glimmered 
darkness and in an upsurge of bitterness 
ht ndered hoarsely : “Curse on you, you 


a man of great warmth of heart and 
weté could have written in this manner; 


$ a revolutionary writer, a prophet. One re- 
‘ouvorin’s remark: ‘His tramps all seem 
> saying, “We feel a tremendous power in 
selves; and we will conquer! ”’ He was not 
tell Ss gentle Saint John; he was a 
: or nate precursor weeping, laughing, shout- 
; r groaning in the wilderness of the Lower 
hs. His style, language, and loose technique, 

to a prophet who believed passionately in 
ind Redemption, are all so’ anachronistic to 
nodern western mind that we can hardly 
d him, Alert, engrossed, - sceptical, 
tical, to-the-point, the modern of the West, 
ing near at hand, ‘seeks for a language 
he would not “have understood: the 
-neologism, the catachrestic metaphor, 
‘phrase, the sharply pointed observa- 
» word that radiates into several mean- 
poh caer of life seeker VED 


oa 


¢ attempt to solve its enigma, which kept him ° 


‘above all, only a man of great faith, He_ 


‘The Furies: are indeed intensely alive, 

Apollo and Athene, to a modern at any 
rate, are not wholly convincing either as divine 
powers. -or as individuals. Nevertheless the 
Oresteia holds its audience to the end by its 
insight into something universal in the human 


New Novels 


F oma Gordeyevy.. By Maxim Gorky. Lawrence and Wishart. 
Bedlam. By André Soubiran. W. H: Allen. 15s. 
<4 The Lost Steps. By Alejo Carpentier. Gollancz. 15s. 
“Malone Dies: By Samuel Beckett. Grove Press, New York. Distributed 


Would he even close up on some character, in 
some specific situation . .. ? Ernest Boyd used 
to chuckle over Theodore Dreiser sitting 
hunched, winding his handkerchief into a knot, 
saying: “Life, Ernest, is a great mystery’. But 
when ‘Dreiser came to write how he concen- 
trated! Socialism, psychology, and success have 
taken a lot of the shine out of that turbulent 
Russian soul that so excited us in our youth. 
What we hear now are the throbbings not of 
souls but of Stukas. 

What a contrast André Soubiran’s Bedlam 
makes, as close-up as could be, a doctor-novelist 
turning the concentrated beam of the reformer 
on one special, contemporary social problem— 
the treatment of the mad in French asylums, 
which, it seems, is one of the more appalling 
scandals of European’ medicine. (Gorky might 
have seized on the book in triumph, saying 
that this sort of hell does not flourish in Russia. 
It would have to be pointed out to him that 
neither does it flourish in Sweden or England.) 
Like The Sanity Inspectors, reviewed here 

a fortnight ago, which deals with the 
os of psychiatry in Germany from the 
doctor’s point of view, Bedlam just barely rates 
as a novel. For how can a novelist significantly 
deploy characters so lacking in autonomy as 
men who are either actually mad or, like his 
main hero, a-man who has pretended to be mad 
in order to avoid judicial trial? Jean Lacombe 
is ‘free’ only in the recesses of his mind where 
he is forced to play the complicated game of 
gradually pretending to become sane in order 
to achieve release, while knowing that his most 
innocent word, his simplest and sanest act 
may be misinterpreted by his stupid keepers as 
obvious signs of a Junatic’s cunning. We are 
spared no revolting detail of the grisly condi- 
tions under which, day and night, he fights 
out this war of nerves; yet what one is finally 
left with is a heart-lifting sense of the way in 
which courage and kindness can survive against 
the concentrated forces of evil, cruelty, stupidity 


“and, as bad as any of these, official inertia. 


» The Lost Steps is not at all close-up. Its 
characters are symbols rather than individual 
men-and women, Like all parabolic writing it 
conveys its meaning under the likeness of things 
analogous to rather than identical with common 
experience. The author is a Cuban; he first 


‘published — his novel in Mexico in 1953; by 


vocation he is a musician; he is now a pro- 
fessor of the History of Culture in Havana. He 
reveals a romantic and explosive. personality of 


a type uncommon in Europe. His hero is a. 


composer who has sold his soul to the commerce 
of t the films. When we meet him in New York 
he is as oppressed as Foma by a sense of the 
futility of life. Suddenly sent off by a museum 
to search for ancient musical instruments among 


the primitive peoples of the upper. Orinoco he 


finds himself going back and back in time to 
the very childhood of civilisation. He goes 


‘ there with his pseudo-sophisticated mistress who 


sees everything in the tiresomely knowing terms 
of Saint ‘Germain-des-Prés, comes to loathe her, 


predicament. It.is a story, as Mr. Vellacott says, 
blending within itself the poetry of common 
life and the vision of the prophet; and one may 
add that it achieves out of unimaginable sin, 
guilt, and degragainen: a final reconciliation and 
peace. 


28s 6as 


by Mark Paterson and Co. 9s. 


and abandons her for Rosario a primitive she- 
woman who represents for him the natural 
vigour and honesty of unspoiled life. There, in 
the wilderness, reduced to his elements, he (un- 
plausibly) begins to compose a great Threnody 
based on a passage in Homer. Alas, a plane sent 
out by a New York newspaper in search of an 
exciting story picks him up and takes him back 
to the evil world, which; at first, makes a hero 
of him and then reviles him when his mistress 
revengefully reveals the story of his life with 
Rosario. 

The outline, like all outlines, is banal. Car- 
pentier has written his fable with the passion of 
a visionary. His descriptions of the wildernesses 
of Venezuela, Colombia, and Brazil are both 
vividly realistic and excitingly phantasmal, like 
some strange country of the mind seen under 
the influence of hashish. I do not recall anything 
like them since’ Malraux’s brilliant descriptions 
in La Route Royale, and whether he has com- 
posed them from actual experiences or from his 
(evidently) wide reading is beside the point since 
they accord perfectly with the excitement of his 
hero’s mind in his search for the truth of life. 
How are we to sum up this uneven book? Alejo 
Carpentier is a man of remarkable gifts. Whether 
they are the gifts-of a novelist one cannot tell 
from a single book of so unusual a nature. One 
cannot help feeling some doubts whenever he 
leaves the hot stimulus of the jungle for the 
colder but infinitely more complicated jungle 
of the big city. There he seems to get bored, 
and even careless, as when his traveller finds that 
after his three (less than three). months’ absence 
from. New York he has become the hero of a 
novel! From cover to cover a purple book, full 
of fine lyrical passages and suggestive ideas, 

Malone Dies is the grey swan-song of an 
elderly man dying in a fetid room, as utterly 
isolated as a rabbit expiring in a warren. I do 


not find here any of the universal appeal of - 


Godot; the feeling that Vladimir and Estragon 
are old friends who have padded up and down 
my brain many a dreary night when the blood 
was low; the feeling, however, that Maurice 
Nadeau did get from Malone when he said of 
it: ‘Le son de sa voix dans nos oreilles, cest 
notre propre VQix, enfin retrouvée’. This book 
is, to my ear, oppressive without being poignant. 
Perhaps Beckett’s true role is that of dramatist, 
needing the aid of more representation than he 
cares_to supply i in, words. At all events his value 
and interest lie in the great courage of his 
efforts to expand the frontiers, like other French 


experimental writers such as Jarry, Artaud, ~ 


Audiberti or Ionescu, Perhaps he has not yet 
gone far enough into the desert; or has he, in 


~ his prose, gone too far? Ezra Pound, having put — 


Joyce on the map with his early work, called 
his final experiment, ‘Work in Regress’, And 
nobody since is a whit more certain about it. 
One should, perhaps, always salute the pioneer, 
and be content wot to be certain. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
Sedn O’Faoldin’s last article. Mr. Ronald 


[This is Mr. 
Bryden takes over from him] 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors . 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Birds, Flowers, and Dragons 


IN MID-WEEK, through the sound and the fury, 
there fell like a blessing on our ears the call of 
the birds and the voices of the bird watchers, 
talking ruminatively in ‘Look’ about the 
Slavonic grebe, the red-throated diver, the 
buzzard, and the golden eagle, against a 


background of Highland mountain, loch, and 


As seen by the viewer: a red-throated diver in 
‘Look’ on November 7 


foreshore. They brought us beautifully in- 
timate camera shots of wild life and charmed 
our eyes at the same time with glimpses of 
distant horizons. Without forgetting the world’s 
heartache, we could be grateful to ‘Look’ 
for its display of simple sanity amid the 
political and emotional hullabaloo, Some of the 
bird pictures were superb, reward of the trained 
patience of Walter Higham, whose commentary 
voice carried its own assurance of the possibility 
of peaceful coexistence with wild nature if not 
with men. His golden eagle studies must be 
among the best ever made of that regal bird, 
which we were told may soon be returning to 
ancient haunts south of the Border; a thrill to 
come, seeing it poised again over the 
dales of Derbyshire. With James Fisher 
drawing on his own encyclopedic bird 
lore and yet not parading it, this was 
an entirely agreeable programme, a very 
pleasant refuge in time of trouble. 
Deprived of the pleasures of garden- 
ing by the need to work in London, I 
am a restless watcher of ‘ Gardening 
Club’, which undoubtedly for many 
viewers is as consoling an influence as 
‘Look’. Last Saturday afternoon’s pro- 
gramme about chrysanthemum culture, 
the application of polythene plastics to 
seed .growing, and the care of house 
plants in winter went well with crum- 
pets for tea. On his plane of honest 
craftsmanship, Percy Thrower, sincere, 
practical, and likable, is one of B.B.C. 
television’s best men, whose eyes and 
voice suggest an enviable harmony of 
life. In contributing to other people’s 
enjoyment, he unwittingly detracts from 
mine. I want to be a gardener again. 
Fate says I am to be a flower-pot man. 
“ Quick—they’ve caught the dragon! ’ 
I had been called away to the telephone 


Scene from ‘A 
gramme about West Indians in London, on November 8 


THE LISTENER 


and, risking the civilities (no new thing in a 
viewer’s life), I cut the cackle untimely and 
hurried back to the set. An antediluvian pachy- 
derm, with jaws opening like a manipulated 
pantomime monster, filled the screen: the 
Komodo dragon, end-product of ‘Zoo Quest’. 
That series, which never dragged but sometimes 
seemed to mislay its title, had come to its 
extraordinary climax, the capture for the Zoo- 


logical Society of London of a formidable - 


Indonesian lizard. The one we saw was ten feet 
long, and another of the species had recently 
killed a man, by local’ report, a reputation 
which assisted our fascinated gaze. ‘Zoo Quest’ 
had finally justified the ardours and endurances 
of David Attenborough and Charles Lagus; for 
television, that is. The London Zoo may not 
share our satisfaction in the same full degree. 
It was cheated of its dragon by political ex- 
pediency. With that information, and no 
enlargement upon it, the curtain fell, a neatly 
contrived finish to an unfailingly interesting 
series. 

Those were retreats from the clamorous 
realities of the week, which came at us un- 
remittingly in news bulletins, newsreels, film 
recapitulations, interviews and arguments. The 
Hungarian tragedy was brought to a head for 
B.B.C. viewers on Sunday afternoon.when a 
Eurovision link-up enabled them to see a refugee 
camp in Austria and to look on the faces of 
men and women who had met the Russian 
horror at first hand and had no words to 
describe it. ‘There are no such words in the 
dictionary ’, one young man told us, confirming 
the testimony of an Associated Rediffusion news 
man back from Hungary, Noel Barber, who had 
been interviewed in ‘This Week’ (1.T.A.) and 
who had said that he would never again shake 
a Russian hand. Clearly, we are not dealing to- 
day with Dostoevsky’s Russians, who had com- 
passion in their souls. The Russian oppressors 
of Hungary are men who appear to be dan- 
gerously seized of the idéa that it is possible to 
do without civilisation. The interviews with 
the refugees in the Eurovision broadcast were 
not deftly done, but the yisual result was 
poignantly successful. With the help of the 


Man from the Sun’, a dramatised documentary pro- As the living British Empire has | 


Austrian Television Service, B.B.C. televisi 

won back some of the esteem whith it had 
by its ponderous handling of the news gene 
in an eventful week. 
’ Aidan Crawley’s industrial odyssey ended 
a note of gentle optimism: this country 
win back lost markets, hold those it alre 
has, and create new ones by no more the 
small margin of increased all-round efficienc 
That was the sum of it, a verdict rounding 
a batch of programmes that was always verb 
and pictorial instructive. ‘Push-button Wil e 


The Komodo dragon approaching the trap in * 
Quest’ on November 9 
Photographs: fohn G 


ness’ posed the possibility of the chu 
making the most of automation to infuse a 
spirit into industry. It was a boldly produ 
programme in which the voice of an indus: 
chaplain, the Rev. Bill Gowland of Lute 
echoing. in the inhuman void of a factory 
by electronics, spoke out loud and clear ab 
what religion can do to help men discover 
selves in the strange new world of tomo 
A documentary about West Indian immigra’ 
was well written as to script and well contri 
as to production: result, a good example of # 
genre. Technically, one’s fault-finding appar. 
was disarmed. On other grounds, the 
was unpropitious. Larger matters in the wor 

had become infinitely more pres 
One can but hope that there will 
chance for the programme to be 
on again. 

The British Legion Festival 
Remembrance at the Royal Albert 
is now so stylised in every detail, + 
predictable in all its parts, that 6 
finds two hours of it a formid 
demand on one’s attention. It ha 
needs saying that last Saturday n 
as always, the B.B.C. Outside Broat 
cast Department discharged its duty 
the Legion with faithful skill, 7 
applause which broke into the 


bilities but mine. Why it should ir 
me I do not know; a reflex that m 
be more unseemly than its cause. 
brief and tidy Cenotaph service W 
also the subject of an impeccable tra 
mission on Sunday morning. 3 
more eloquently reproachful of © 
waste of war was Sunday night’s pr 
gramme on the battlefield cemete 


integrated, the empire of our 


6 scenes from ‘The Lark’ on Novem- 
11: above (left to right), Myra Lowdon 
§ the Queen, Hazel Penwarden as Joan, 
icia Cree as Agnes Sorel,, and John 

minders as the Dauphin; below, Joan with 
R Harris as Cauchon, Bishop of Beau- 
and (between them, seated) Michael 
- Goodliffe as the Inquisitor _ 


De] 


"a spread into. many lands. 
tal Sir Brian Horrocks told the 
of the British War Graves Com- 
on with a fine sense of occasion. . 
REGINALD PouUND 


Look, Look, the Lark 


Ww. OFTEN DOES IT happen that B.B.C. 
sion devotes a Sunday evening to 
-selfsame thing which has regaled the 
ird Programme during the after- 
m? Not. frequently. Anouilh’s ‘ The 
k’ furnished both these wavelengths, and 
incidental consolation is that two worlds, 
ugh never able to meet, came together to 
are notes. I shall not -poach on Mr. 
n’s ground but have no hesitation in 
ing that we on television had the best of 
it, Anouilh’s Joan of Arc play is sheer theatrical 
gic, its thought processes, which are what 
ome emphasised by ear alone, are not its 
frong point, compared to Shaw particularly, but 
s theatrical sleight of hand, its embroidery of 
ion, and its wit are a delight. At least I 
it so—though I know many people un- 
bly prefer Shaw. I found this performance 
ensely moving. ” 
_ No doubt it is profitless to argue the case for 
and against, Anouilh versus Shaw. Any play 
bout Joan of Arc which goes back to the trial 
} bound to touch many of the same chords. 
haw was thinking Shavianly—even, in the 
ien of so fair a judge as Desmond Mac- 
rthy, to the point of thinking quite outside 
e orbit of Joan herself, as in the recantation 
hich (MacCarthy held) is Wordsworthian in 
cling and quite ‘out of character’. But if 
aw thought Shavianly, Anouilh hardly seems 
sahink at all. He feels, and feel§ sharply rather 
deeply. Nothing perhaps is more striking 
n the contrast between the two treatments of 
Inquisitor: a kindly, implacable advocate 
the Absolute in the one case and, in the 
nchman’s play, a ruthless, savage, half-mad 
ti-humanist whose loathing of mankind spits 


e way, did this frighteningly well, as he had 
Bx tince in the first London production. I 
nen that when I first. saw the play in 
the epee drew furious tooing from the 


nemDpde!l 


-yenom from a snake. Michael Goodliffe, by ~ 


“move us intensely—less of the 
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communists in the audience, 
who read it as an attack on 
totalitarianism in general. 

The other most notable con- 
trast is that while Shaw goes 
straight through the tale like a 
chronicle play, Anouilh skips 
about in time, retelling the 
story in. flash-backs, and even 
tweaking Joan at the last off 
the faggots at Rouen and 
whisking her back to her great 
moment of triumph at Rheims 
—on the excuse that the story 
is not one of defeat and death 
but of happiness, like the song 
of a Jark. Possible behaviour or 
too much’ like ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’? Before condemning 
Anouilh it is as well to remem- 
ber that Shaw could not him- 
self resist a modern-dress 


epilogue to set off the final act of immolation. 

Television, of course, was ideally suited to the 
shifts of time and place, and very effectively 
did Julian Amyes devise them—let us ignore the 
occasional ‘crab’ caught by the crew, the 
occasional fluffs of the earlier 
scenes. The whole production 
had great pace and rhythm, and 
the translation by Christopher 
Fry struck me this time (though 
not, I recall, originally) as 
wonderfully interesting. Tele- 
vision has a wonderful way of 
stepping up your listening 
power, paradoxical though that 
sounds, You can take in, from 
mouths so close to your ear, a 
word-rate which would soon ex- 
haust you in the theatre. Many 
points in the dialogue came to 
me fresh and excitingly, though 
I have seen the play in a theatre 
four times already. 

Hazel Penwarden, reminding 
us by her enthusiasm of Peggy 
Ashcroft in . former years, 
brought a candour and passion 
to Joan which could not but 


gaiety perhaps than Suzanne 
Flon found in the part but 
enough of the childish simplicity 
to make the scenes with the 
Dauphin (John Saunders) and 
Beaudricourt (Alastair Hunter) 
fully effective. Robert Harris as 
Cauchon~ could not have been 
better. His final pleading with 


8, when excerpts from ‘Swan Lake’ 
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Joan was wonderfully done. John Arnatt, 
too, was admirably well cast as Warwick, 
very much a Frenchman’s view of an English 
milord, of course, with his morgue and 
Edwardian swagger. (It seems to come off in 
some ways quite as well as the Irishman’s view 
of Warwick.) But I found the casting all 
through very effective; Peter Lambert as Lad- 
venu, for instance, Llewellyn Rees as the Arch- 
bishop, and Charles Stapley as de la Tremouille 
looked right. It was a strange feeling to be 
moved by fictional drama from television at the 
end of this longest of weeks. But one was not 
the less grateful for the surprise. 

“The Lark’ has very much come between me 
and memories of L. du Garde Peach’s retelling 
of that most canvassed of all marine mysteries 
—what befell the Mary Celeste (on Tuesday 
last week). In a not very ambitious way it 
covered the ground, or rather the water, 
smoothly enough. ~ 

On Thursday those lucky children were given 
a nicé little ballet treat with dainty toe 
dancing by some Sadler’s Wells ballerinas 
and real orchestral support. Also en- 
joyed: Nikita Magaloff’s piano recital on 
Sunday. 

Puitie HopE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
New Soundings 


MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS AGO, James 
Agate, reviewing Shaw’s ‘ Saint Joan’, 
was happy that Joan could stand for a 
moment at the end ‘in all that ecstasy 
of tinsel and blue in which French 
image-makers enshrine her memory’, 
Jean Anouilh, in ‘The Lark’ (Third), 
has a similar idea in his extraordinarily 
theatrical Jast minute when the Maid, 
already at the stake, is unchained, the 
faggots are dragged clear, and she re- 
ceives once more her sword and her 
standard, There, among the clashing bells, is the 
legendary Maid as an English poet was think- 
ing of her when he wrote of ‘ the horn of Roland 
high on the Pyrenees’, and ‘the lance of Joan 
in the gate of Orléans’. 


Elaine Fifield and David Blair in ‘The Black Swan’ on Navepee 


were given in Children’s 
Television 


Working for the Nation's children No. 3 


“The 


curtains 
were always 
drawn” 


Says the N.S.P.C.C. Inspector 


“A Schools Inquiry Officer called us in on a case that was 
puzzling him. A boy hadn’t been to school for some time 
—and his home seemed to be shut up. Now the N.S.P.C.C. 
always investigates a report of this sort, so I helped the 
Officer to make some inquiries. 
** Eventually, we found out that the lad was still at home, 
and managed to get into the house. It was a basement flat, 
soaking with damp, ankle deep in litter and indescribably 
filthy. The boy had been kept in darkness for months as 
the curtains had been drawn to stop neighbours looking in; 
he was suffering from Scabies and malnutrition. It seemed 
like a case for drastic action, but after talking to the 
mother we soon realised that she was mentally ill and not 
really responsible for her actions. So we got things moving 
right away. The mother went willingly to a home for 
nervous disorders as a voluntary patient. Her one request 
was that the Inspector should accompany her to answer 
any questions that arose. And the boy? He’s under the care 
of the Children’s Officer for the time being, He’s settled 
-in wonderfully and made a lot of friends. You might call 
it a mystery tale—with a happy ending ”. 
Cases like this—an actual case on the files of the 
N.S.P.C.C.—are dealt with frequently by the Society. 
But the scope of the Society’s work/is very much wider 
than cases of cruelty or gross neglect; if the Society can 
do anything at any time to help children whose welfare, 
happiness or future is in jeopardy, it will do so. 
This vital humanitarian work depends on your subscrip- 
tions and support—and the need is urgent. Please send 
your contributions to: 


The Director, 


N-S-P-C-C 


Room No. 65, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


The N.SP.CC. helped nearly 100,000 children last year 
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coud. that a sound- 
] a little. (Maybe 

Tope-Wa as ckier?) If we have 
ne play in the theatre, _all’s well; but on 


oe: 
eatrica 


of eciement ‘Doubtless, as Anowith ob- 
E gs last stage direction, it is no more 


ea) The Lark ? seemed to me to come 
surely to the air than to the theatre. Its 
que, the constant interweaving of per- 
; from the trial as Joan’s life moves from 
my on that inevitable progress to the 
stake, is unconsciously and admirably 
nic. What, on the stage, turned now and 
to affectation, never for a moment disturbs 


“the mystery of Joan ’*. He sees her, in 
k’s words, as a lark ‘singing in the sky 
ithe heads of your French soldiers on the 
ch’. And we remember Webster’s Bosola: 
dst ‘thou ever see a lark in a cage?’ The 
-lark sense of Anouilh’s trial scene is 
1 indeed. But (and however we try to steer 
these intolerable comparisons) Shaw’s 
get in the way. She is a more complete 
jonage than Anouilh’s. I doubt whether we 
hear the voice of L’Alouette in ‘Who is for 
and- His Maid? Who is for Orléans with 
: is the difference, I feel, between a full 
and an exquisite miniature. Many years 
a critic wrote, in effect, that the prose 
1s are those who have ‘received the 
tion Cantate Domino! They sing a new 
unto the Lord’. ew found more in Joan 
Jark-song. 
ut I am reviewing. the radio ‘Lark’, and 
say at once that it was done he an 
blend of firmness and delicacy. Monica 
rey never fussed and complicated her Joan, 
she could touch us deeply in the suffering 
at Maulnier calls ‘the Church’s rebellious 
Malcolm Keen rationalised Warwick, a 
dangerous part; and Cauchon showed 
cow wide Ronald Simpson’s range can 
io not think of Leon Quartermaine in 
’s uncompromising view of the raven- 
cor—he would become Shaw’s more 
ut I shall remember the tolling of his 
on ‘I have eome from the heart of eal - 


we eokats again the ew flow of the Ery 
jon (here adapted by Cynthia Pughe). 
| a miniaturist’s treatment of a great theme; 
‘we can say again that, granted its scale, the 


‘radio contrast between ‘The Wood Demon’ 

Uncle. Vanya’ (both Third). ‘The Wood 
Coe translated by David Tutaev and 
pted ‘and produced by Raymond Raikes, is 
embryonic ‘ Vanya’, and it was this that I 
Originally—Chekhov disowned it—it 
failure. | Last. week one listener at least, 
murmurs, found himself 
it as another endearing variation on 
long wistful play of life in the heart of old 
which is the Chekhovian drama. ‘ Well, 
t been enchanting ! ? exclaims “Waffles ’ 


ay and rough outlixies, One ached to 
the Wood Demon into Asirov (I am sure 
1 ae did the real Astrov very well), 

d the serm of _ speech on the 


e listen, Anouilh has made no effort to 


Vanya’ itself lacks the bold cartoon of 
: ‘(presented with relish by David Peel), 
and the last nocturne by the river, with so much 
of the essential Chekhov in it, is as much in 
one’s wistful memory as the fourth act of the 
later play. 

My reactions to an old friend, Terence 
Rattigan’s grimly compressed study in 
Psychology, ‘The Browning Version’ (Light), 
were all they should have been, though I did 
find it hard to believe that anyone with Robert 
Harris’ voice could have been called ‘the 
Himmler of the Lower Fifth’. There we had to 
rake our imaginations as much as with the 
Quartermaine Inquisitor. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
= - About Ourselves 


IT WAS NOT SELF-INDULGENCE but a strong 
sense of duty that impelled me to embark on 
the series which came to an end last week called 
« Something in the City’, Economics, finance, 
banking, insurance are subjects which leave me 
not merely cold but frozen, and I was much 
surprised, as I mentioned three weeks ago, to 


find my interest captured by the first broadcast - 


in which Mr. Harold Wincott introduced me to 
“The City’. But after all, I reflected, there is 
something romantic about The City, that con- 
centration of world-wide business within a few 
hundred acres of a single city on a compara- 
tively small island, I did not expect when, in the 
three following broadcasts, we descended to de- 
tails— Banking ’, “Lloyd's s’, and ‘The Stock 


“Exchange *_that I would be much enthralled. 


However, I was wrong again. True, I missed 
“Banking ’, but I listened to the two final broad- 
casts and, yes, I enjoyed them, The form used 
for all alike——an authority on the question, 
a chairman, and a panel of three questioners, 
always the same—made for lucidity and liveli- 
ness, but only, I suspect, because each pro- 
gramme was ey. carefully prepared, The 
authority for No. 3 was Sir Philip d’Ambru- 
menil, member of be Committee of Lloyd’s, 
and for No. 4 H. A. F. Goodison, a member 
of the Stock Exchange. It is always a pleasure 
to hear questions answered unhesitatingly, 
clearly, and authoritatively, and when the 
questions are brief, to the point, searching, and 
some of them a trifle saucy, there is little fear 
that the proceedings will be dull. The panel— 
Mrs, Hector biogas housewife; John Plant, 
bus-conductor; and A. W. Rowe, schoolmaster 
—were not only constantly on the spot but also 
had the great merit that they were sharply dis- 
tinguished by voice, accent, and way of express- 
ing themselves, so that the listener was never in 
doubt, as he too often is, of who was speaking. 
‘As the series progressed they took ‘on something 


of the quality of dramatic characters. Cyril Ray. 


was an active and highly efficient chairman. 
I have sometimes said that a broadcast of this 
kind would have been better in the form of a 


* single talk. I ‘certainly did not think so in this 


excellent series. But what good did it do me? 
‘From the utilitarian point of view, none. I can- 
not see that I shall «ver make use or even remem- 
ber the information I imbibed; but it enriched 
my sense of London and of English history. 
‘Letter from Paris’ took the form of an ex- 
asperating talk by Olivier Todd called ‘ Anglo- 
mania and Anglophobia’, He is an excellent 


. broadcaster and his talk was full of penetrating’ 
-and amusing stuff which flashed new light on 


both the French and the English character. 
Why, then, exasperating? Simply because Mr. 
‘odd delivered it at breakneck. speed with a 
result the same as pouring a quart of beer into 
a Na pot, ug a good half of it was wasted. 
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If only he had given me half the quantity I 
would have been able not only to swallow it 
comfortably but to profit by the agreeable stimu- 
lation that followed. But I would much have 
preferred that the Third Programme had pro- 
vided Mr. Todd with a quart pot to hold the 
quart he offered and so made it possible for me 
to assimilate the whole talk. 

Only a very simple soul would expect a clear- 
cut conclusion to. emerge from an argument 
about ‘ Religion and Morals’, and sophisticated 
listeners can hardly have felt themselves let 
down when the discussion in which Lord 
Hailsham stubbornly held his ground against a 
Professor of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic 
and another of Moral Philosophy. failed to find 
a formula. Professor Ayer and Lord Hailsham 
remained poles apart while Professor Braith- 
waite may be said to have maintained a foothold 
on either side of the equator, Lord Hailsham 
based his contention on a personal experience, 
an attitude which for Mr. Ayer was evidently 
equivalent to standing on the surface of the 
Atlantic Ocean, 

When highly intelligent persons of opposing 
views argue, more modest folk who listen to 
them can always pick up nutritious crumbs as 
they fall from the rich men’s table, but some 
listeners may have been left with the impression 
that Mr. Ayer’s foothold was no less unaccount- 
able than Lord Hailsham’s,_ - : 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
English as She is Sung 


AS A RACE we English are notoriously reluctant 
to blow our own trumpet and ready to accept 
the criticisms of other (I will not say ‘lesser ’) 
breeds. 
apparent reluctance of the B.B.C. to give its 
audience more than an occasional opportunity 
of hearing what goes on in our national opera- 
house. I have not made a reckoning,» but I 
should guess that we hear a dozen foreign per- 
formances of opera for every one relayed from 
Covent Garden. We are, at the moment, in the 
middle of our annual visit to Bayreuth for ‘ The 
Ring’, which is being given. the dullest and, 
in some respects, a very ill sung performance, 
and one that is certainly inferior to the Covent 
Garden: productions of the past two summers. 

A good deal of criticism has been levelled at 
the management of Covent Garden, and it is 
evident that, as schoolmasters’ reports say, there 
is ‘room for improvement’. But, if the casting 


of singers is sometimes inexplicable and the ~ 


productions have once or twice been indefen- 
sibly perverse, the balance is on the credit side. 
The performance of Verdi’s ‘A Masked Ball’, 
with which the.autumn season opened last week, 
would have done no dishonour to any opera- 
house and would only have been surpassed at 
the Scala or the Metropolitan (at a price!) on 
those occasions when half a dozen of the world’s 
greatest singers are assembled together. 

The opera was sung in Professor Dent’s 
English version, which, by restoring the action 
to its native Sweden, makes better sense of the 
story than the Bostonian ‘setting forced on Verdi 
by the censorship. The trouble is that so few of 
the singers can get their words across intelligibly. 
Listening to the Bayreuth ‘Ring’ one can at 
Jeast hear quite a large proportion of the words. 
Even with the English text I found it difficult 
last Thursday to follow some of our singers, and 
not only the foreigners in the cast. 

The failure to pronounce the words properly 
causes that shapelessness in the phrasing that is 


so conspicuous a fault in current operatic per-. 


formances. Amy Shuard, who sang the part 
of Amelia, is the most promising English 
dramatic soprano I have heard for many years. 
The top part of her voice, with its ringing, yet 


It may be that this accounts for the’ 
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What price could you put against the most pleasant of your personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your courting days, the songs they sang — 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put the 
world to rights. 

And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 
small) dividend on the Pools. 2 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 
yet already fading—there’s the pity of it. ; 

That’s why owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
fade with a Grundig. They’re yours for as long as you. want to keep them. 
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is a memory worth? 
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CANCER RESEARCH 


The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Woolton writes: ‘In research lies the 
only hope of a cure for cancer—re- 


laborious patience with the use of 
ever-expanding scientific knowledge 
and the latest laboratory equipment. 


might give to humanity, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is extending 
its work’ at Mill Hill to still more 
up-to-date laboratories at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. I trust the public will 
/ give it the support it so richly 
i deserves.’ 


IMPERIAL 


CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. 

New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please 

send a gift to the Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, FRCS, at Royal College of Surgeons, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, WC2, 
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me reminds Geer Eva Turner, 
at say fairer than that. But Miss Shuard 
much given to vocalise, disregarding the 
jonants, and the lower part of her voice does 
“come across’. 
iglish presents other problems to the singers. 
difficult not to sing ‘I trembull’, if the 
syllable i is on a longish note. Yet r cannot 
< that it would be impossible to avoid turn- 
‘I swear’ into ‘I soowear’, the fault here 
partly due to the singer’s tendency to 
afringe the Queensberry rules and attack the 
te E telow the belt. Of the provincial accents 
hear so much of,-I will only say that there 
$ no excuse why singers should not learn 
to utter correct English, as serious actors do. 
eign accents cannot, of course, be eliminated 
in a few weeks, nor even, it would seem, in years. 
All this argues the need for a more rigorous 


OGETHER with Bartok, Berg, Webern, 
Schonberg, Milhaud, and ~Honegger, 
- Hindemith has found the medium of 
the string quartet particularly stimula- 
and has written some of his finest music 
this combination. 
Quartets are six in number. They do 
oie his whole period of creative work, 
being a gap of exactly twenty years 
een the Fourth and Fifth, 1923-1943. 

sre 1920 Hindemith had written some 
© Brahmsian-Regerish pieces of which the 
Violin Sonatas Op. 11 are a good example. 
a 920, ‘however, at the age of twenty-five he 
aly burst forth in the most fantastic and 
ing language. Not fantastic in the manner 
ly Stravinsky or Bartok, or punching in 
- exotically rhythmic style, but. with a 
S contrapuntal energy and motor-rhythmic 
e. Hindemith has never been an advocate 
subtle and complex metrical rhythms. He is 
‘this sense a traditionalist in that the four- 
are German rhythmic element lies at the 
t of most of his work. In the early quartets, 
er, there is a free use of the quantitative 
| bars of two, three, four, and five beats 

yw One another continually and mostly with- 
the change in time-signature being marked. 
$ contributes more to plasticity of phrasing 
mn to a vital rhythmic emancipation. These 
ts reveal more his masterly use of counter- 
tt and his control of the power of tonality. 
is” essentially a contrapuntal composer; 
mpaniment-figures, as such, appear seldom 

is. work. = 
The First Quartet dates from 1919 and ‘thus 
mds on the very verge of Hindemith’s ‘ wild’ 
eriod, Elements of the styles of Brahms, Reger, 
nd Strauss are heard. still, The first movement 
mata form with a fugal development. The 


last indulges in great contrapuntal develop- 

of its three ‘main themes and contains 
val fugatos. The texture is generally crowded 
is in several other of these quartets, rests 
but seldom, mostly before fugal entries, 


‘The Second Quartet is at once more repre- 


th Hindemith’s work in the nineteen-twenties. 
was written in 1920; the idiom is highly 


as which are subjected to continuous de- 
pment. ‘The second movement opens with 
* his favourite dark themes; one is re- 
7 ee ‘esta ‘one which closes the first 

i ‘Konzertmusik’ for phe and brass 


is a theme with variations while the third » 


e of the wild barbaric style associated 


ra ies The first movement is based on™ 


“of the opening. 
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of operatic singers—a subject which 
“is outside my terms of reference here. It is 
more to the point that, whatever its faults, this 
performance was thoroughly enjoyable. There 
was a first-rate Oscar (Graziella Sciutti), who 
sang the sparkling music with gay impertinence, 
and a notably sinister Mam/zelle Arvidson, vice 
Ulrica, sung by Maria von Ilosvay. David Poleri 
made a presentable King, even though his accent 
suggested rather the Governor of Boston and 
his voice sounded thin and strained on the high 
notes, He certainly sang better in ‘La Forza 
del Destino” at Edinburgh, and it may be that 
he had not yet taken the measure of Covent 
Garden. We were unfortunate in losing Jess 
Walters from the cast, through indisposition, 
for on the opening night his Renato was the 
finest individual performance. Otakar Kraus, 
who took his place at short notice, gave a sound 


By [IAIN HAMILTON 


} “The first of a series of broadcasts of the quartets will be given in the Third Programme 


of 1930. The finale is fanallient® and loud pas- 
sages alternate with soft delicate sections in a 
manner which is very much his own. His use 
of the crescendo is sparing, as in most of Stra- 
vinsky’s music in the ’twenties. There is an 

interesting cadenza in the middle of this finale. 

The Third and Fourth Quartets are probably 
the finest of the six. The Third dates from 1921, 
the Fourth from 1923. These were amazingly 
prolific years for the young composer in his new- 
found idiom. The Third opens with a calm 
fugato leading to a passionate central climax of 
free instrumental figuration, but the whole is 
based on the opening subject. This leads straight 
into a barbaric scherzo with constantly changing 
time-values. There is a delicately scored central 
section and a cunning return to the main subject 
and a coda to close, The third movement is very 
beautiful and forecasts the calm classic poise of 
the later Hindemith. A rocking theme, over a 
pizzicato chordal accompaniment, eventually 
pervades the whole texture leading to a middle 
section based on two new ideas. The second of 
‘these spends much of its time on the viola, 
Hindemith’s own instrument and one which re- 
céives a good showing in these six works, The 
return to the main section is again splendidly 
handled. It is in such passages that Hindemith 
betrays his sound classical heritage. There is a 
fine broad statement of the main theme over a 
strummed accompaniment on the ,three lower 
instruments and all three themes appear briefly 
‘to close. The whole movement is muted. The 
fourth movement is a Jarge-scale cadenza for the 
whole quartet; it is of extreme technical difficulty 
but brilliantly conceived. It leads straight into 
the final rondo which is a typical example of 
Hindemith in gay carefree mood. The theme is 
first heard on the viola; the texture is powerful 
‘and delicate by turns. 

The Fourth Quartet opens with a long and 
masterly fugue. It is Handelian in its spacious- 
ness but the concentrated argument of other 
Sections conjures up Bach as well. The middle 
section is a quiet double fugue; later the initial 
fugue returns with this in a highly dextrous 
way. It is amazingly well conceived and written 
for the medium, and is always alive. In the 
second movement an elaborate flowing accom- 
Paniment in three parts supports a long melody 
on the first violin, Later, sustained harmonies 
punctuate short cadenzas for each instrument 
in turn before a return is made to the material 
There follows a capricious 
aan March’ which is similar in lighthearted 

wage: 
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performance, but, excellent Alberich as he is, he 
is far from being a great Verdi baritone. The 
chorus and orchestra acquitted themselves 
splendidly under Argeo Quadri’s direction. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, making a welcome 
return to the B.B.C. Orchestra, gave us one and 
a half performances of Haydn’s ‘ The Seasons’ 
—the omission of the half being due to circum- 
stances so at variance with Haydn’s bland 
optimism. Perhaps it was this unhappy misfit 
of mood that made one rather impatient of a 
work that, finely as it was presented, should 
have been thoroughly enjoyable. Bliss’ ‘ Morning 
Heroes’, which strikes one more and more as 


one of the raré artistic products of modern war,. 


seemed more consonant with these grim times, 
and with the day, last Sunday, on which it was 
performed under David Willcocks. 
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_ The String Quartets of Hindemith 


at 6.0 p.m. on Saturday, November 24 


vein to several movements in the various 
“ Kammermusik” compositions of the nineteen- 
twenties—particularly to the finale of the fourth 
in the series, the Violin Concerto, The grandeur 
of the opening fugue is balanced by a finale in 
passacaglia form which is no less imposing and 
is based on a variant of the initial fugue subject. 
Here there is richness of instrumentation and 
the utmost resource is brought fo the treatment 
of the theme itself. The work closes with a 


swirling fugato in which the viola plays an~ 


insistent octave C, only once touching on D flat 
before the final cadence. 

Turning to the last two quartets, one is at 
once aware of a great change in style. Here is 
the classical non-barbaric Hindemith still, how- 
ever, basically contrapuntal, The opening fugue 
of the Fifth Quartet is far removed from those 
which opened the previous two works. This 
fugue is mainly lyrical and there is no wild 
outburst at all. The following quick movement 
begins in a sprightly mood and smooth melodic 
lines flow side by side with this basic idea most 
of the time. The variations which follow con- 
trast greatly with those from the Second Quar- 


tet. The lyrical manner of the opening is later 


infused with a typical Hindemith dotted rhythm 
and, later still, by continuous quaver movement: 
both notable features of his later style. Another 
essentially personal element is found at once in 
the finale, that is the tendency to build melody 
and harmony on the interval of the fourth. In 
this movement there is a great deal of fugal 
writing and the opening theme of the work is 
heard in a fugal section which leads directly 
into a triumphant restatement of the finale’s 
main subject. The tonality of the last move- 
ment swings between E flat and B—the main 
keys of the other three movements. 

The Sixth Quartet is the most economical and 
direct. Here the building in fourths is evident 
from the start. The work reminds one at once 
of the Violin Sonata in E of 1935, Both works 
eschew all excitement and effect, and are very 
concise; but one feels the lack of the earlier 
vigorous moments to offset this clarity and their 
distilled style is not entirely satisfying. The 
personal voice is always unmistakable and that 
is a triumph indeed in our times; but one turns 
to the earlier works eventually with greater en- 


thusiasm. It is particularly interesting to consider 


these works in relation to the four quartets of 
Schénberg and the six of Bartédk. In these 
sixteen works we find a remarkable summary of 
the premisses and the fulfilment of so much of 
the music of our time. 
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he both choose. CANZANO... WUE 


CINZANO BIANCO(Jm54,) ad He dant 


is il 


Fnow how 
CINZANO DRY (on Fines) 


Do you like a drink that’s sweet, but not too sweet? Then try CINZANO 
BIANCO, the unique White Vermouth from Italy—you’ll find its 
piquant sweetness irresistible. If you prefer a Dry Vermouth, you 
will be delighted by the distinction of CINZANO Dry (from France), 
Both cInzANO BIANCO and CINZANO DRY are delicious served ‘straight’, 


F ns SY and each adds refreshing in- 
N dividuality to a cocktail. More 


UE 


Willett 


and more people are discover- 
ing that they like them both! 
Enjoy a new pleasure — try 
CINZANO today. 


DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR VERMOUTH ? 


The wine called Vermouth owes 
its special character to the addition 
of extracts and infusions obtained 
from many fragrant herbs. Its 
quality, however, depends on the 
skill with which these ingredients 
are prepared and blended. The 
House of Cinzano has devoted 140 
years to the perfecting of its Ver- 
‘ ‘mouths. While ciInzANo BIANCO 
and CINZANO RED are produced in 
Italy, CINZANO DRY is made from 
French grapes, for these yield the 
best Dry Vermouth. Cinzano is 
the only producer exporting Sweet 
* Vermouth from Italy and Dry Ver- 
< mouth from France. So to enjoy 
* Vermouth at its finest, just say 
] CINZANO—BIANCO, Or DRY, or RED, 
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seeenigitey 


Cinzano 
Dry French 
\ 18)- large-size bottle; 
\ half-size bottle 916 © 


Cinzano 
Bianco 


half-size bottle 93 


Cinzano Red Italian Vermouth 
(Sweet) 
17/6 large-size bottle; half-size bottle 913 


Sole Importers for U.K. and N. Ireland: 
GIORDANO LIMITED, 24-26 Charlotte Street, London, W.l 


food dy veamouth can be tl he teed. ae 


ilingly fresh 9" 


Tobacco at its best. Player’s Medium Navy 
is once again supplied in the familiar 
tin, vacuum sealed, which means that absolut 
freshness is retained and enjoyment as: 
whenever you buy it. ' 


PLAYERS 


tax free and guaranteed 


a (or add to your existing pension provisions) 
by effecting now a Personal Pension Policy with 
“The Old Equitable”. Enquire for details at your 


present age of a pension from age 65. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


a 
#! 


No agents ¥ 


Please send details of “The Personal Pension Policy” to 
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LISTENER asks: Is it harmful to eat 
4 SMcrown a mould? She wonders whether 
cillin comes into the picture. Moulds are 
ot harmful themselves. I think I told you once 
‘ore that it is safe to eat hard cheese and jam 


¢ applies to bread and plums. But—and here 
-warning—the ‘presence of visible _mould- 


erial growth which could be harmful. There- 
re, never eat a meat pie or a cream cake or 
m cheese when you see moulds on them 
se it shows that the food has been kept too 
» and such foods readily grow bacteria, 
reas fruits are usually too acid, bread and 


r to allow bacterial growth. 

here are many, different kinds of moulds. 
¢ of the common ones seen on foods do 
long to the penicillium group which in- 


om which Sir Alexander Fleming and his 
leagues obtained penicillin, But this mould 


different conditions, and I do not suppose any- 
e knows how much penicillin, if any, might 
rmed on your plums or on bread. There 
many other kinds of mould which spoil 
but, so far as we know, they are not 
isonous. Some moulds are in fact helpful and 
used in the preparation of yarious cheeses. 


: ossword. No. 1 381. 


ontaining 


‘ iN ’ brown bread or stewed plums which have - 


er scraping mould from the surface, and the. 


¢ usually too dry, and jam fag too much ~ 


es Penicillium notatum, the famous mould ~ 


Sroduces varying amounts of penicillin under~ 


Variations on a Theme. 


so, “because she has noticed small hairs and black 
spots in the milk to which demerara sugar has 
been added for the preparation of blancmange. 
She has bought the sugar from various grocers 
with. the same result, and she wonders how to 
i obtain clean brown sugar. I am told that some 
brown Sugars are produced in a refinery either 


~ here or in the tropics, in which case they are 


" semi-refined and should be clean; others are 
raw) or unrefined cane sugars coming straight 
from the tropics, without treatmeht; and 


tamination passing from raw meat to cooked 


meat by hands, scales, and knives. Secondly, the 
cooked meats are weighed and wrapped in con- 
venient packs by trained food-handlers educated 
in the principles of food hygiene. The sale of 


weighed and wrapped foodstuffs will eliminate 


much contamination from hands, dust, and flies, 

Refrigeration and wrapping, together with the 

spaciousness and care in planning equipment, 

help to make the good self-service store hygienic. 
; —Home Service 


‘sometimes containing’ undesirable’ impurities. ae 


Demerara crystals ‘are produced in the West’. 


Indies" for direct consumption and are usually 
clean and wholesome sugars. If the dirty sugar 
is sold under the name of demerara then it is not 
up to the usual standard of purity. She ought to 
g0 to her local authority and complain, because 
it ‘might be an offence to sell such sugar contain- 
amg foreign matter, The local health inspector 
could find out the source of the sugar and the 
methods of packing and storage, 
~ We have also received this question: are self- 
“service shops hygienic? I would say: Yes in- 
deed, the large self-service food store has gone a 
long way towards putting into practice methods 


- to ensure the cleanliness and safety of foodstuffs. 


‘In the first place, perishable foods, such as 
“cooked meats, pies, and semi-preserved sausages, 
that require particular care, are kept cold in 
» refrigerated showcases, and separated from the 
“faw meats and sausages, which are often on the 


Another listener is concerned, and naturally . opposite side of the shop. This prevents con- 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively ; 


Closing fies first ‘post on Thursday, November 22. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

ed ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
= decision is final 


The theme of the puzzle is to be found at 1 Down 
‘and the eleven unclued lights are variations on this 
theme. 


2 . CLUES—ACROSS 
1. Drink to an eminent person 
5. Or gradually a shrub appears // 
6. More frost? What a bore! 
7. The white poplar is almost a beauty 
8. Agrees with the Sabbath Day 
22. Piéces 
23. Town from Northern Italy or from 
- Austria but not South Africa 
24. Lasso from 36 
| 25. Convey the English back  - 
| 26. This gun goes pop although it is ancient 
27. Gold lace smelling of violets 
28. The festival is in the passage - 
29. Steeps in aluminium compound 
30. ‘Number one element gives the old pointer 
31. Nowadays this form of tax is experienced 
35. Hail 
36. Head-dress from 24 ; 
37. Begin the rewardless adventure 
38. ‘Braying of arrogant brass, 
_ querulous 


; nid DOWN 
1 The theme is a monstrosity of course! 
2, An antelope or tailless bird 
3. Sought to direct a blow at the press manager 
4. Skill with speed is wicked 
9. Pierce sun fruit 
“a0. BEDe: sloth came down packwants from the lime 
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a 
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By Seadog : 


Notes on Contributors 


RICHARD ScoTr (page 779): diplomatic corre- 
spondent of The Manchester Guardian 

TERENCE PRITTIE’ (page 781): Manchester 
Guardian correspondent in Germany 

MarjoRIE JUTA (page 784): author of The Pace 
of the Ox (biography of Paul Kruger) 

SiR EDWARD APPLETON, G.B.E., K.C.B., F.R.S., 
LL.D. (page 789): Principal and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Edinburgh University since 1949; 
Secretary, Department of Scientific and In- 


dustrial Research, 1939-49; Jacksonian Pro- * 


fessor of Natural Philosophy, Cambridge 
University, 1936-39; Wheatstone Professor of 
Physics, London University, 1924-36; Nobel 
Prize for Physics, 1947; President, Radio 
Industry Council, 1955; President of the 
British Association, 1953 


MirRON GRINDEA (page 803): editor of Adam 


11. Orcadian tidal race 

12. Imbecile and-possibly repugnant 

13. Slaves reverse opinion ; 
14. This fabric is made from a long bulrush 
Steep ways from Rome 

16. Leather thongs 

17. Natron and urao are similar and contain it 
18. The sandpiper in song is drier 

19. Early English show 

20. Plough-handle 

21. Calms the troubled English waters 

32. Vouchsafe—for the oriental knife? 

33. Raise two notes 

34. Modest duke is refined 


Solution of No. 1,379 
(c fulolP|'s sc /H[N(Al P| 
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oes 
(Numbers refer to clues in original order): Across: 5. 


Rey. 
of dits + die. 18. O-read. 20. Her pes(simism). 35. See 
Brewer’s Reader’s Handbook. 37. Anag. of vale + tor, 
38. (D)rains. 

Down: 6, Nip thrice. 10. Three mngs. 15, Cri(mi)nal. 22. 
Appetite. 24, Co-a-ster. 28. A-rede, 30. Hidden. 32, Buy 
on. 

Six- and Seven-letter Moria 
where these words were originally clued): Across: 
11(37A); ee 14(26A); - 16(31A);. 19(8D); 
oh 27(21D);  31Q0A); 33(16A); 34(33A); 
37(4D). 

Down: 1(19A); 4(SA);_6(15D); 8(22D); 9(36A); 
17(13A); 2101A); 22(99D); 23(24D); 24(1D); 25(6D. 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: C. O. Butcher oe 
2nd prize: J. R. Hunecke (Hull); 3rd prize: W. 
Oldham (Hendon, N.W.4) ; 


§(23D, 
36(27A, 
See 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford (founded in 1894) can 
successfully prepare you by post for the 
General Certificate of Education (all cxamin- 
ing Boards): London University Degrees and 
Diplomas; also for Ordination, Teaching, Law, 
Banking, Secretarial, Statistical, and many 
other examinations: and in single subjects. 
Courses are conducted by a staff of over 100 
graduate tutors; students receive individual 
attention : tuition is continued free in the event 
of failure. Fees are moderate, deferred terms 
if desired. Over 27,000 Successes since 1930, 
PROSPECTUS free from CG. D. Parker, M2A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE9. oS 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ee 
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“THE LISTENER: + ee 
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1 ft ¢ 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS YEAR 
If you have “always meant to write when you had time” you can have 
no better time*than now. Bigger papers, bigger chances. Don’t put it off 
any longer. The LSJ for 35 years has led the world in corresgondence 
coaching of a personal character that is unequalled. LSJ students sell 
their work while they study and each course is planned for the individual. | 
The LSJ was founded under the patronage of the great leaders of the 
Press and its unmatched results caused “Truth” to say: “The LSJ claims 
less'and achieves more.” : 
Advice is given freely to all those who would like a preliminary opinion 
before they begin and there is no obligation. There are courses in 
Journalism, Story Writing, Radio or TV. Plays, Poetry, Literature and History. 


The free book “Writing for the Press” makes no extravagant promises 
but shows you. how you can enter a field that is open to afk The fees 
are moderate. Begin now with the long evenings before yds 

: ete wt. Oye aes sie ; 
3 Chief Secrefaeys, : 
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19, Hert io Sireet, Park Late, London, W.1. 
“Therare LSI students aut over the world."’ 
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RATTRAY’S 
= 
OLD GOWRIE 


O 
Sey 


TOBACCO 


owes its distinguished character 
to the choice Virginian leaf of 
which it is solely composed; 


its rare and. mellow charm. to 
the patient craftsmanship with 
which it is matured and pre- 
pared. Here is a tobacco for 
the connoisseur in good living. 
Another virtue, too, 
with those who 

Old Gowrie. Serene, satisfying, 
slow-burning, it 
quite free from the reproach of © - 


weighs 
acclaim 


is a luxury 


extravagance. 


A customer writes from Salop. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to 
recommend your excellent_tobaccos 
to my friends because I am con- 
fident that I thereby enable them 
to enjoy both the finest tobacco 
and the most courteous personal 
attention.” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price 84]- per lb: 
Post Paid. Send 


21/4 for sample 
quarter lb. tin. 


§| YOU can paint in Oils — 
with HAYWARD VEAL 
as your personal tutor 


at home in your spare time! 


It’s fun... it’s relaxing... the perfect 
hobby ! The instruction is so clear, so simple, 
so personal that it’s like having the famous 
artist right there at your elbow-to guide you 
| every inch of the way. ; 
Never before has there been so perfect 
a method of teaching you right in your 
own home. Quickest, surest way to 
professional skill in painting. 


Write today for free Hayward Veal Oi) 
Painting prospectus to/— 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by the way you 
speak and write. 

Improye your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Course is the best 
investment they haye ever made. The 
tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
able improvement within a few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. for a free copy of the 
prospectus, “Word Mastery.” The 
moderate fee puts this unique Course 
within the reach of everyone. 


MTWATPN\G COLLEGE OF ART 
296 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


COLLEGE — 


U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of hi 
qualified Tutors, offers expert tui 
for General Certificate of Education 
Levels) London, Oxford, Camb 
Northern, and others, London Uni 
Degrees (obtainable without resia 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Tea 
Diplomas, Law, Professional Preli 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil 
Moderaté fees; instalments if 
% PROSPECTUS free from the: 
56 Burlington House,. CAMBRID 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITIO 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVI 
# & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO! 


r ee 
A Metropolitan College modern Postal 1 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
the most convenient means of prepara’ 
General Certificate of Education and 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. 
ternal London University Degree 
Service, Local Government and 
exams.; for professional exams. in 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Pe 
Management; for |.S.M.A., Inst. of Exp 
exams. Many intensely practical (no; 
courses in business subjects. 

More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUC! 
Guarantee of Coaching until Su 
Text-book lending library, Modera 
payable by instalments, 5 

Write today for prospectus, sent F 
request, mentioning exam. or sub 
which interested to the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COL! 


ST. ALBANS 


Showing the 


L E t _ CHAPPELL 
n ' CONCERT 
earn speranto aan 
The simple international language, po the: City: of 
which is growing in popularity London ~ 


every day. Esperanto is spoken pea 


and written by people all over ° 
the world. Learn Esperanto— 
you will find it invaluable. It 
can be learned in one tenth of 
-the time required for a national 
language. 


A complete correspondence course 
costs only 10s., including textbook, 
dictionary and correction of exer- 
cises. Send 6d. for informative 
literature and introductory baoklet. 


PIANIST OF eee Concert Broadcast 


_ tame. 
PROFESSOR Guildhall School of Music. 
AUTHOR OF “Beginning to Play the Piano,” 
Piano Technique,” etc. 
Writes: “The Piano at the Guildhall 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC. 
was a delight to play upon.” 


Dept. L.6m 


140/ Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 THE CHAPPELL PIANO CO.,LTD. 


Sidney Harrison 


Name of nearest.agent, etc., from: - 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, Lon 


is the gift that pleases « 


London, a world-ranging collet 
and a complete framing ser 
at The Phoenix Gallery, 38 
IV Street, Charing Cross, 
but, if you cannot call, ask 
new catalogue, full of id 
called 


~ WINDOWS | 


ON THE WORL 


PROPELLING 
PENCIL 


A VARIETY OF MODELS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR 
NICKEL SILVER FROM LEADING JEWELLERS & STATIONERS 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasti: 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THs Listener, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 


A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN IS NEWS 


every time a lifeboat puts to sea. 
He gives his services willingly: 
he deserves your support. Help 
him by sending a contribution, 
however small, to, 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 ~ 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ng Corporation at 35 Marylel 
November 15, 1956 
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SHARES (j 
‘DEPOSIT 


Write for full particul 
GRAYS BUILDING 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 


Branch Offices: 31 Linton Road, Ba 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottin, 


ASSETS £2,400,000 ea 


> >. 


